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Scully, Smith win in landslide 





Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 


Junior Allan Smith is doused in beer by (from left) juniors Chris Marzi, Mike Drescher and friends while learning via cell phone he will be the next S.A. vice 
president. Smith defeated Nikia Murchie, 740 to 258 votes. 


S.A. Elections online, votes released to students 


By Kate Kozlowski 
Staff Writer 


Voters turned out in record 
numbers to vote for this year’s stu- 
dent elections, held March 29 and 
30. Runningmates Arly Scully and 
Allan Smith were elected the next 
Student Association president and 
vice president, respectively. 

Although 1,022 students vot- 
ed, the total was 178 votes shy of 
the 1,200 vote goal set by the S.A.’s 
Elections and Oversight Commit- 
tee. S.A. President Tyronne Walk- 
er said he was still pleased with the 
voter turnout. 

“We wanted to have the larg- 
est turnout ever and we did that,” 
Walker said. “This is a great day in 
the college’s history.” 

The elections were held online 
for the first time. The process al- 
lowed students to vote from their 
rooms and at computer stations in 
Alliot and St. Edmund’s halls. The 
votes were released to the student 
body for the first time in years. 

Scully defeated junior Greg 
Tobey, 724 to 277 votes, and Smith 
defeated Nikia Murchie, 740 to 258 
votes. 

“It’s really nice to see that the 
students at St. Mike’s supported us 
and believed in what Allan and I 
can do,” Scully said. “There are a 
bunch of people who are confident 
in our abilities.” 


Tobey, was disappointed but 
optimistic. 

“Everything happens for a rea- 
son,” Tobey said. “Now I'll be able 
to have a chance to help the S.A. in 
ways the president wouldn’t be able 
to. There’s a good and bad in it.” 

Smith, who has never been to 
an S.A. meeting, said he hopes his 
being elected will show students 
anyone can become involved in 
school events. 

Walker said he is confident in 
the duo’s governing abilities. 

“Arly and Allan are going to 
do a hell of a job,’ Walker said. 
“They are going to do what is in the 
best interest of the college and the 
students.” 

The officers for each class 
were also elected. 

The Class of 2007 elected Lau- 
ren Remmes as its president over 
Hunter Gaiotti. Remmes said she 
was relieved the election was over 
and she is anticipating a great year 
as president. 

“Tt’s really exciting,’ Remmes 
said. “I’m glad to have everything 
over with and I’m really excited for 
next year.” 

Michael DeGrandpre, who ran 
unopposed, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Class of 2007. 


See ELECTIONS, Page 4 





(Above, from left to right) S.A. President Tyronne Walker, S.A. President- 
Elect Arly Scully and S.A. presidential candidate Greg Tobey. Scully defeated 
Tobey, 724 to 277 votes. Below, students listen to speeches while eating dinner 
in Alliot Hall. 
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Excerpts from March 26 - April 2 Security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security - 





Sunday, March 26 


12:33 a.m. Larceny/theft at Alumni Hall 
12:50 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 
1:09 a.m. Crowd/gathering at TH 300s 
4:34 a.m. 911 hang-up at Ryan Hall 


8:59 p.m. Medical assist at Tarrant Student Recre- 
ation Center 


Monday, March 27 


10:00 a.m. Larceny/theft at St. Edmund's Hall * 
10:11 p.m. Vandalism at Jeanmarie Hall 
11:11 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


Tuesday, March 28 

12:24 a.m. 911 hang-up at St. Edmund's Hall 
12:51 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ross Sports Center 
5:56 a.m. Safety incident at McCarthy Arts Center 
5:58 a.m. Vandalism at Founders Hall 

11:45 a.m. Harassment at Tarrant Student 
Recreation Center 

3:31 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 

4:11 p.m. Vandalism at TH 300s 
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Wednesday, March 29 


12:29 a.m. Police assist at Founders Hall 
1:17 a.m. Towed vehicle at Senior Hall 


2:48 a.m. Suspicious person at Jeanmarie Hall 


5:18 p.m. Lock out at TH 100s 


10:19 p.m. Unsecured door at Ross Sports Center 


Thursday, March 30 


11:47 a.m. Suspicious person at Ross Sports 
Center 


12:25 a.m. Towed vehicle at Hodson Hall 


Friday, March 31 


12:22 a.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 
1:25 a.m. Disturbance/dispute at TH 300s 
1:33 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 

1:58 a.m. Alcohol violation at Hamel Hall 
2:27 a.m. Disturbance/dispute at Alumni Hall 
2:57 a.m. Suspicious person.at Alumni Hall 
3:25 a.m. Noise complaint at Ryan Hall 

6:16 a.m. Vandalism at Sloane Art Center 


Saturday, April 1 


1:15 a.m. Crowd/gathering at TH 300s 


4:10 a.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allen Apart- 
ments 


5:16 a.m. Suspicious person at Lyons Hall 
1:55 p.m. Suspicious person at Linnehan Hall 
5:20 p.m. Alcohol violation at Founders Hall 


Sunday, April 2 

12:40 a.m. Crowd/gathering at TH 300s 
12:46 a.m. Noise complaint at TH 100s 

1:41 a.m. Fight at TH 300s 

3:42 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

5:04 a.m. Parking complaint at Lyons Hall 
5:16 a.m. Drunkenness at Ross Sports Center 
6:07 a.m. Vandalism at Hamel Hall 

1:59 p.m. Larceny/theft at Purtill Hall 

2:19 p.m. Noise complaint at Canterbury Hall 
2:52 p.m. Noise complaint at Pontigny Hall 


8:42 p.m. Drunkenness at Tarrant Student Recre- 
ation Center 
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Corrections 


On Page 1 of the March 29 issue, in the story, “Hell on Earth: 


Global warming is here,” professor Peter Hope was quoted saying, 
“We've got about 10 years to reverse what we do or we're going to 
see a very different world.” The story failed to note that Hope was 
paraphrasing the words of NASA scientist James Hanson. Hanson 
said in an interview with CBS’s “60 Minutes” that people have 10 
years to reduce greenhouse gases before global warming reaches 
an unstoppable “tipping point.” 





SMC First Annual — 
Campus Energy — 
Competition!!! 







A compact fluorescent light bulb (CFL) saves 
75% energy for the same light output. 














The majority of us are more concerned about climate change 
than any other social issue and one in five of us would like 
to lead ‘greener’ lifestyle. Despite this, almost half of us are 
unaware of the environmental damage our homes and life- 
styles are responsible for. Green Up SMC is sponsoring a 
campus wide energy competition to make our student body 
aware of how their daily consumption is actually affecting a 
global issue. 













Logistics*: 
There are 3 categories 

> Townhouses: 100s, 200s, 300s, 400s, Ethan Allen, and 
Hodson 

> Dormitories: the Quad, Senior Hall, and Founders 

> New Dorms: Pontigny, Canterbury, Cashman 
*Categories are based on electric and fuel meter systems 





Prizes: 
> You get a gold star citizen award 

> Townhouses will compete for a cash prize 

> Dormitories and new dorms will compete for an end of 
the year BBQ and the chance to win a new snowboard 


‘ : 060 
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New study abroad director selected 


Imai chosen from 
more than 40 
applicants 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor > 


A new study abroad director has been 
chosen to replace Kelly Cullins who is 
moving on from her position. Peggy Imai 
will begin her career at St. Michael’s this 
June. 

Imai comes to St. Michael’s from her 
position as University Relations Manager 
for the School for International Training in 
Brattleboro. 

Imai was chosen from more than 40 
applicants. The position was widely ad- 
vertised and applied to from all around the 
world, Cullins said. 

The search committee that narrowed 
down the applicants included Cullins, jour- 
nalism professor Jon Hyde, chairwoman of 
the modern languages department Carolyn 
Lukens-Olson, and Kathie Balutansky, as- 
sociate dean of academic affairs. Cullins 
has been study abroad director since 1987. 

The applicant had to have at least a 
master’s degree and experience in the study 
abroad field, Cullins said. The comiuittee 


was looking for someone who would be 
comfortable with everything from billing 
to promoting and could fit into and un- 
derstand a college community rather than 
thinking of it as a business. 

“Out of the 40 applicants, we chose 10 
we were serious about,” she said. “Then we 
conducted six phone interviews, and three 
were chosen to visit campus. One came 
from Duke University, one from South Af- 
rica and another from Brattleboro, Peggy.” 

The interview process had its moments 
of stress and anxiety, as does any new job 
search, Imai said. 

“T must say, however, that the inter- 
view team as well as others I met on cam- 
pus were extremely kind and supportive,” 
Imai wrote in an e-mail. “This helped to 
calm the situation and left me with a posi- 
tive impression of the people who work and 
study at St. Michael’s.” 

According to an e-mail to faculty and 
staff from Provost/Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Bill Wilson, Imai received 
her undergraduate education at the Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley and holds 
master’s degrees in education and teaching 
English as a second language from Oregon 
State and the Monterey Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, respectively. Imai taught 


English in China and Thailand and served - 


as head of administration and student ser- 
vices at Payap University in Chiang Mai, 





Peggy Imai will replace Kelly Cullins as 
director of study abroad. 


Thailand. She was also once a program 
coordinator for Lexia International study 
abroad programs in Hanover, N.H. 

Wilson said he interviewed the final 
three candidates and received a recom- 
mendation from the search committee that 
it had chosen Imai. Wilson had the final 
say in deciding who would be offered the 
position, and it was unanimous, Imai was 
the best for the job. 

“She has a broad range of experience 
and is a very enthusiastic person,” Wilson 


said. 

Cullins said she thought Wilson and 
the committee made the right choice. 

“Peggy is really passionate about 
study abroad and loves the process from 
the cultural experience to follow-up learn- 
ing,” she said. “And it’s not just a job to her, 
but doing what she loves. She really listens, 
really cares. She is at peace with herself.” 

Imai said she will miss her job and col- 
leagues at SIT. 

Laurie Black, assistant dean for exter- 
nal relations at SIT and Imai’s supervisor, 
works with all university relations manag- 
ers. Imai represents the Northeast region. 

“She made excellent contributions at 
SIT, and I’m sad to see her leave, but we 
work with St. Michael’s study abroad so 
she won’t be very far,’ Black said. “We’ll 
just be working with her at a different ca- 
pacity.” 

Imai said she was “absolutely thrilled” 
to find out she was chosen to work at St. 


-Michael’s, and realizes that Cullins’ shoes 


are big ones to fill. 

“Kelly has worked very hard over 
the years to create interest for students to 
participate in a variety of study abroad ac- 
tivities,’ Imai said. “She is well liked and 
respected not only locally but also in the 
greater study abroad community. Kelly 
will definitely be a hard act to follow, but I 
will do my best.” 








Women’s Center celebrates fifth anniversary 


By Andrea Gosselin. 
Staff Writer 


The five-year anniversary 
of the Women’s Center was cel- 
ebrated, Thursday, March 23. 
The event also served as an open 
house for the center, which never 
officially celebrated its move 
from Alliot Hall more than two 
years ago. 

Between 70 to 85 students, 
faculty and staff attended the 
event, said Kim Swartz, director 
of the Women’s Center. For many 
of these people, it was their first 
time visiting the Women’s Center, 
Swartz said. 

Attendees were able to view 
student photography projects, ob- 
tain literature on the center and 
its mission, listen to the live jazz 
music of Jenni Johnson, take part 
in an art project or leaf through 
historical information of women 
on campus. 

Since its inception in 2001, 
the Women’s Center has gone 
through two substantial changes, 
Swartz said. In the fall of 2004, 
it relocated to its present location, 
the outer edge of the Ross Sports 
Center parking lot. Being on the 
periphery of campus has raised 
some concerns for Swartz, par- 
ticularly regarding visibility and 
knowledge. 

“Those disadvantages are 
countered by those advantages of 
having this space,” Swartz said. 

The current facility is two 
floors, complete with an entry- 
way, a small kitchen and bath- 
room, two downstairs offices and 
a living room area. This allows 
the center and other groups to 


sponsor events, such as Residence, 


2 Life, Swartz said. 


Students who are active in 
the programs view the building’s 
location as a main reason why 
more students don’t become in- 
volved in events. 

“T think that it’s an important 
place because it kind of works 
on issues in inequalities between 
genders,” said Nicole Leslie, a ju- 
nior who has been involved with 
the center for two years. “I think 
the problem is a lot of students 
don’t really know about it. It is 
really kind of on the edge of cam- 
pus.” 

Work-study students have 
been trying to eradicate this prob- 
lem by keeping the center open at 
night and sponsoring programs 
on weekends, Leslie said. How- 
ever, she isn’t aware if this effort 
has had any impact. 

The second major change the 
Women’s Center has undergone 
relates to the director’s position, 
which was originally only part- 
time and reserved for a graduate 
assistant student. 

Today, the position is full- 
time and includes teaching re- 
sponsibilities, Swartz said. This 
allows for the Women’s Center 
to collaborate with the Gender/ 
Women’s Studies minor, headed 
by Professor Carey Kaplan. 

“The center serves as an 
opportunity to put into practice 
or action what they’ve learned 
in class,’ Swartz said of this re- 
lationship. Many students who 
enroll in these classes become 
involved in the Women’s Center 
at the class’s completion, Swartz 
said. 

“Learning throughout my 
course about the gender discrep- 
ancies that effect women today 


impacted my decision to become 
a part of the Women’s Center by 
serving on the Advisory Commit- 
tee,’ sophomore Aimee Boyle, 
said. “It’s a really great resource 
for students to have. A Catholic 
college having a women’s cen- 
ter is still not commonplace, and 
we're very lucky to have Kim and 
the other volunteers be so dedi- 
cated to what they do.” 

The Women’s Center is cur- 
rently collaborating with other 
campus and local organizations. 

The center helped to spon- 
sor a reading by Julia Alvarez, 
author of “Saving the World” on 
March 30. More than 70 people 


attended the lecture at the Hoehl 
Welcome Center. Alvarez read 
from her new book and described 
the research that went into it. The 
event concluded March’s celebra- 
tion of Women’s History Month, 
Swartz said. 

St. Michael’s students will 
participate in “Take Back the 
Night,” a protest and rally in 
Burlington as part of Sexual Vio- 
lence Awareness Month, April 
4. Take Back the Night began in 
England in 1977, as a response to 
the country’s sexual violence, said 
senior Robyn Bratica, the student 
coordinator for St. Michael’s. 

“The whole concept of Take 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
The Women’s Center moved to a house on the outer edge of the Ross Sports Center parking lot two years ago. 
Director Kim Swartz said being on the periphery of campus has raised concerns regarding visibility. 


Back the Night is saying that the 
streets are safe to walk on at any 
time of day and women shouldn’t 
worry about being attacked,” 
Bratica said. “Women should be 
able to do what they want and be 
safe wherever and whenever they 
want,” Bratica added, noting that 
Take Back the Night is not just 
about women, but rather other 
“non-dominant” groups which 
suffer from sexual violence. 

“Tt’s just to show that survi- 
vors have survived, and they’re 
fighting for other people,” Bratica 
said. 
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Elections: 
Officers 
elected 


Continued from page 1 


Kieran Meehan was elected 
treasurer, Kelly Alper was 
elected secretary, and Liz Sell 
and Charlotte Dzerkacz were 
elected senators. 

The Class of 2008 elect- 
ed Trixi Schmied, who ran 
unopposed, as its president. 

Schmied said she would 
have preferred the experience 
of winning a contested race to 
running without opposition. 

“It was comforting to 
know I was the only one run- 
ning,” Schmied said, “but it 
would have been more inter- 
esting with some competi- 
tion.” 

Justin Foy, who ran un- 
opposed, was elected vice- 
president of the Class of 2008. 
Tim McPherson was elected 
treasurer, Jill Ohrenberger 
was elected secretary, and 
Niki Siciliano and Lila Mc- 
Cormack were elected sena- 
tors. 

The Class of 2009 elected 
Steve O’Neil, who ran unop- 
posed, its president. O’Neil 
said the election process and 
the way the candidates and 
voters handled themselves 
impressed him. 

“There was a formality 
to it,’ O’Neil said, “‘but it was 
casual and fun as well.” 

Liam Danaher defeated 
Shawna Wood to be the vice 
president for the Class of 
2009. Mariah Dukeshire was 
elected treasurer, Joe Flaherty 
was elected secretary, and 
Chris Gosselin and Joe Ryan 
were elected senators. 

The S.A. voted March 21 
to change its constitution and 
release the number of votes 
each candidate received to the 
student body. 

“We wanted to be more 
transparent and have no am- 
biguity,” Walker said. “There 
is the argument that people 
want to know where their 
votes are going and the im- 
pact they have.” 

Senior Nancy Winters, 
co-chair of the Student Elec- 
tions and Oversight Commit- 
tee, said voting online allowed 
more students to vote quickly 
and easily. 

“Tt’s definitely better than 
in the past,” Winters said. 
“The biggest thing we heard 
was that it was so easy.” 

At about 6:30 p.m., 
March 30, the S.A. sent an 
e-mail to students that said 
voting would be extended an 
extra hour to allow students 
more time to vote. Candi- 
dates received calls on the 
results at about 11 p.m. 





NeEws 


Contested presidential, vice presidential races 











Votes: 
Percent: 74 


S.A. President 
Arly Scully vs. Greg Tobey 


Votes: 724 
Percent: 72 


740 








277 
28 


Votes: 
Percent: 








S.A. Vice President 
Allan Smith vs. Nikia Murchie 












Votes: 





Percent: 


2007 President 


Lauren Remmes vs. Hunter Gaiotti 


215 
19 





240 
78 





2009 Vice President 


Liam Danaher vs. Shawna Wood 


Other class officer election results 


2007 Senators 


Liz Sell - 247 votes 


Charlotte Dzerkacz - 7 votes 








2008 Senators 


Niki Siciliano - 225 votes 


Lila McCormack - 211 votes 


ae ee 
3 ete a 


2007 Vice President 2008 President 2009 President 
Michael DeGrandpre - 264 votes Trixi Schmied - 212 votes Steve O'Neil - 298 votes 
2007 Secretary 2008 Vice President 2009 Secretary 
Kelly Alper - 250 votes Justin Foy - 181 votes Joe Flaherty - 297 votes 
2007 Treasurer * 2008 Secretary 2009 Treasurer 
Kieran Meehan - 154 votes Jill Ohrenberger - 224 votes Mariah Dukeshire - 294 votes 
2008 Treasurer 
Tim McPherson - 235 votes 


2009 Senators * 


Chris Gosselin - 227 votes 


Sarah Ryan - 185 votes 





* Ran opposed. All other races were 
not contested. 
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Students inducted into psychology honors society 


By Matt Ryan 
News Editor 

Have you ever wondered 
how sympathetic college students 
were toward a rapist who was later 
raped in prison? Do you ponder 
the multi-cultural differences and 
perceptions of stalking behav- 
iors? How about the psychologi- 
cal differences between beginner 
and elite marathoners? 

St. Michael’s students asked 
these questions and presented 
their answers on posters during 
the annual Psychology Sympo- 
sium, held April 1 in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center. 

Hoehl swelled with admin- 
istration, professors, psychology 
students and their families visit- 
‘ing for Parents’ Weekend. Before 
the unveiling of the posters, 23 
students were inducted into Psi 
Chi, the national honor society in 
psychology. 

“T feel very privileged to have 
this opportunity,” said sophomore 
Rachael Horneman, one of the in- 
ductees.. “It’s another connection 
that will help in the real world.” 

To qualify for induction, a 
student must have a 3.4 grade 
point average and nine credits in 
psychology courses and be in the 
top 35th percentile of his or her 
class. 

Psi Chi was founded in 1929 
and more than 1,000 colleges and 
universities have Psi Chi chap- 
tere 
The guest speaker, Dean Jef- 
frey Trumbower, mused that a 
better understanding of psychol- 
ogy could have better prepared 
him for dealing with faculty. 

“Every career path can ben- 
efit from the understanding of the 
human mind and of human be- 
havior,” Trumbower said. 

Only about 30 percent of psy- 
chology students graduate from 
St. Michael’s as a member of Psi 
Chi, Trumbower said. 





After the students were in- 
ducted, the new Psi Chi student 
officers were sworn in. Juniors 
Michael Melville became presi- 
dent, Nicole Leslie became vice 
president, Adam Tower became 
secretary, and Eric Low became 
treasurer. 

“They're very enthusiastic,” 
current Psi Chi President Robyn 
Bratica said of the new officers. 
“They’re going to do a great job. 
Michael Melville is the nicest hu- 
man being in the world.” 

Bratica was to present her 
project on the “intra-social gen- 
der differences of poker players” 
in Alliot Hall later that day. Us- 
ing a room with a two-way mir- 
ror in St. Edmund’s Hall, Bratica 
watched students play poker and 
compared same gender with dif- 
ferent gender poker games. The 
players did not gamble money, but 
the winner received $50. 

Bratica found men went all in 
more than women, women folded 
40 percent of their hands when 
playing with men, and men bet 
$20 more than women, on aver- 
age. 

“T spent a lot of time watch- 
ing people play poker,’ Bratica 
said. 

Bratica said she plans to go 
to law school after graduation to 
pursue a career in criminal law 
with a focus on physical and sex- 
ual abuse. 

Horneman said she plans to 
go abroad to Madagascar through 
St. Michael’s to study parallel 
language development in chil- 
dren. She said she anticipated her 
fellow students’ poster presenta- 
tions. 

“T’m looking forward to see 
what kind of research has been 
done at St. Mike’s,’ Horneman 
said. 

The poster ‘presentations 
were arranged like projects at 
an elementary school science 


fair, with students standing be- 
fore their respective posters in a 
horseshoe formation that opened 
to the center of the room. Visitors 
passed each poster slowly, often 
stopping to discuss the. poster’s 
subject with its creator. 

Senior Brandy Davis’ post- 





er, “Attitudes toward Rape in 
Prison,” polled college students 
and police officers to.find which 
would be more sympathetic to a 
rapist who was later raped in pris- 
on. Davis said the inspiration for 
her subject came while working 
with the Burlington Police De- 





Photos by Matt Ryan 
Above, psychology professor Dave Landers (with camera) peruses posters created by Psi Chi student members. 
Poster topics ranged from multi-cultural differences and perceptions of stalking behaviors, to college students 
intuitive ability and confidence in detecting lies. Below, sophomore Rachael Horneman (left) receives a certifi- 
cate of induction from senior Melinda Theriault. Bottom, faculty, students and their families look for the new 
students to be admitted into St. Michael’s Psi Chi chapter. 


partment last summer. 
“They were my test subjects,” 


’ Davis said of the officers. 


Davis’ results showed col- 
lege students were more apt to 
sympathize with the rapist than 
police officers. 

Other presentations includ- 
ed “Multi-cultural Differences 
and Perceptions of Stalking Be- 
haviors” by SIS student Yohko 
Minami, and “Psychological Dif- 
ferences in Beginner and Elite 
Marathoners” by senior Kendra 


Marceau.’ 

Bratica’s project would _fol- 
low the poster presentations. 

“For the symposium, I’m 
presenting everything I’ve been 
doing for a year,’ Bratica said, 
“and using things I learned from 
the past four years. 

“This is the biggest day of 
school for me.” 
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By Michael DeGrandpre 
Photo / Online Editor 





ere we pay tribute to the students who risked their 
reputations and devoted countless hours of difficult 


campaigning to run for positions in the Student Asso- 
ciation. 





This year’s election saw firsts for the S.A. including online 
elections, the largest voter turnout in St. Mike’s history and the 


biggest group of students at an open forum that many can re- 
member. 


To view these photos large and in color, log on to the Defender 
Online for a special photo gallery, at www.smcvt.edu/defender. 







Photos by Michael DeGrandpre and Matt Ryan 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: Nancy Winters helps Kimoi Seale as he logs to vote on Thursday afternoon in 
the lobby of Alliot Hall. Vice presidential candidates Allan Smith and Nikia Murchie listen to questions from 
the audience at the open forum. Students gather in the back half of the Green Mountain Dining Room for the 
open forum on Tuesday night. Arly Scully, S.A. presidential candidate. 


TOP: Steve O’Neil, candidate for 2009 class president. BOTTOM: Nikia 
Murchie, candidate for S.A. vice president. 
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Photos by Michael DeGrandpre and Michael Langenmayr 
TOP: Arly Scully and Allan Smith go in for a high five as Scully hears results on her 
cell phone. ABOVE LEFT: Smith celebrates as Scully receives election results on her 
cell phone Thursday night. ABOVE: Greg Tobey delivers his speech as a candidate for 
the S.A. president position. LEFT: In his townhouse, Tobey listens to Tyronne Walker 
as he announces the election results on Thursday night. BELOW: Katie Neville and 
Nancy Winters, co-chairwomen of the Student Elections and Oversight Committee. 
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Editorial 


I declare Human Month 


pril is Mathematics Awareness Month, but what I 

can’t add up is how we’ve used the calendar to divide 

our history into Black History in February, Women’s 
History in March, and by default, every other kind of history 
during the rest of the year. 

February and March are nationally observed as aware- 
ness months for gender and race history, respectively. But 
fracturing history, a concept that should be universally 
binding, and making specific examples of different peoples, 
only furthers cultural divides. 

There is a paradox between celebrating cultural differ- 
ences and demanding cultural equality. If we’re not that 
different, if we’re all equal, then why not celebrate what we 
share in common? We could call it Human Month. 

Black History Month celebrates a neglected part of our 
history, but it also segregates black history from the rest of 
American history. Are we to assume every other month is 
therefore a white history month? How about the American 
Indians? Do they have a month? If we’re going to give an 
October day to Christopher Columbus for his discovery, we 
should give millennia to the American Indians who were 
here when he arrived. (For the record, there is an American 
Indian Awareness week, from March 26 to April 1). 

Looking to the past for social injustice, as we do during 
Women’s History Month, implies social injustice is history. 
Women might have won suffrage in 1920, but they still only 
represent two of the 500 CEOs of Fortune 500 companies. 

We spend time designated to spread awareness of cul- 
tural differences as though we were going on vacation to an 
exotic island. We spend a day on the island of International 
Women (March 8) only to return to the generic white guy 
mainland. 

People aren’t the only subjects being shortchanged by 
times of observance. Earth Week, an extension of Earth 
Day, is coming up in April. Maybe, if we didn’t condense 
our appreciation for the planet into a neat seven days, Earth 
wouldn’t be going to hell in a hand basket interwoven with 
the few Amazon boughs not yet ravaged by logging. Earth 
gave us our concept of time (revolving around the sun, you 
know the story) and in return we gave it a week. 

We hope that, one day, and I don’t mean Rubber Eraser 
Day (April 15), we’ll give more than a day, a week or a 
month to issues that demand not our awareness, but our 
active involvement. If we spent more time trying to solve 
our social and environmental problems, we wouldn’t have to 
keep making people aware of them. 

If we really observed gender and race equality, every 
month would be black and women’s history month. Let’s 
make every month a men’s and women’s, black and white, 
heck, cross-gender, no gender, every race, pro-planet month. 
We could share the months and the history. 

— Matt Ryan 
executive editor 





Letters to the editor 


What's your view? 


Send a letter of 500 words or less to the editor on any subject 
related to St. Michael's College. by e-mail at defender@smcvt. 
edu. 


Hope to hear from you soon. 














MISSION 
STATEMENT 


DEFENDER 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 








Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Students gather outside on one of the first warm days of spring, March 31, to play sports, do home- 


work, chat with friends and catch a quick nap. 


Letters to the Editor 


Haven’s Hype unfair 


The article featured in the March 29, 2006, edi- 
tion of The Defender titled “Who are you cheering 
for?” by Haven Quinn was ill-founded and rude. I 
would like to know who Haven Quinn thinks he is. 
Upon checking his Facebook profile, I find he is a 
lacrosse player and also the “managing editor” of 
this newspaper. As a fellow athlete, I would expect 
Haven to have a little compassion for his peers. Let 
me ask you a rhetorical question, Haven: Were you 
ever asked why you didn’t play a real sport like foot- 
ball or soccer? I’m not suggesting lacrosse is not a 
real sport, but why wouldn’t cheerleading be? 

There might be more options in women’s sports 
since your mother was a cheerleader, but that doesn’t 
mean that I would necessarily choose soccer or field 
hockey over cheerleading. And besides, since your 
mother was a cheerleader, which I’m assuming was 
20 or more years ago, cheerleading has come a long 
way. We roll out “cushy mats” because some of our 
stunts are so difficult that even one small error could 


Visit the 





lead to a broken neck; or haven’t you seen the news 
lately? 

I don’t know exactly what you mean by “flips 
and jumps” but I have personally performed both 
round-offs and jumps while cheering for our team. 
I don’t recall any instance of cheering for the wrong 
team, and why is “SWOOOOSHH!” such an annoy- 
ing sound? I guess I could discontinue what I con- 
sider a respectable way of cheering on the Knights 
by sitting in the Krazy Knights section and yelling 
obscenities at the other team, but I prefer to stay 
sportsman-like. = Se oe 

In closing, the term “cheerleader” means we 
are supposed to lead cheers, and since I don’t expect 
players on the court to yell back, that must mean the 
crowd is expected to. Maybe with the support of the 
crowd yelling the cheers, the basketball team could 
feel more positive energy from their supporters, 
therefore impacting the game. 


Sincerely, 
Angela Pellegrino 
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SPEAKS 


If you could name a new. 
Guilding on campus, what 
would you call it? 


“Mil Hall.” 


Andrea Slaven, Class of ’09 





“*Klo one cares.’ That’s what I’d 
call it.” 


Tom Smith, Class of ’07 





“St. Rice Krispy Hall.” 


Janine Griggs, Class of ’09 
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“Okie’s building.” 


Dan O'Connor, Class of ’06 





“Either Crazy Town or Mount 
Minx.” 


Alissa Ganje, Class of ’07 





“PBR Hall.” 


Andrew Gill, Class of ’07 





“Chocolate Hall.” 


Katie Lapan-Farina, Class of ’07 





“Hallelujah Hall.” : 


Maggie Rowlands , Class of ’09 





Catholicbet soup 


Students learn the ABC’ of Catholicism 


By Michelle Bookless 
Staff Writer 


First-year Julie Kozikowski grew up in a fam- 
ily of non-practicing Catholics. She rarely went to 
church as a child and her spiritual life was almost 
non-existent. Now, she attends mass every Sunday 
night, serves as a liturgical minister, prays consis- 
tently and wears a thin gold cross around her neck. 
Kozikowski has become the only practicing Catho- 
lic in her family of seven. 

Kozikowski, a religious studies and psychology 
double major, said she first became interested in her 
faith when she was invited to an Emmaus 
retreat during her sophomore year of 
high school. She attended 
four more retreats be- 
fore coming 


to St. 
M i - 
chael’s 
and, af- 
ter get- 
ting her 
driver’s li- 
cense, vis- 
ited a local 
parish every 


oi BPE Kios silsila 2 ig 
4 + rershnea Tah 
Kozikows- chy 
ki said she did not come to St. Mi- 
chael’s because — of its Catholic affiliation, but 


immediately participated in programs run by cam- 
pus ministry including Java & JC, Praise and Wor- 
ship, MOVE and the ABC’s of Catholicism. 

The ABC’s of Catholicism was created by As- 
sociate Director of Campus Ministry Joanne Nelson, 
other faculty and a committee of students who par- 
ticipate in the Campus Ministry core group, Faith Of 
Christians Uniting Students (FOCUS). 

“Over the past five years in my work, I’ve had 
many students ask me basic questions about the 
Catholic Church,” Nelson said. 

Nelson and Rev. Brian Cummings discussed 
providing the community with something less for- 
mal than a normal religion course. 

Starting in September, students, faculty, and 
staff met in the upper room of the chapel once a 
month to hear presentations and discuss fundamen- 
tal topics of the Catholic Church, Nelson said. 

Religious studies Professor Ray Patterson gave 
the first presentation, an introduction to Catholi- 
cism, and one on the Eucharist, while Nelson and 
MOVE Assistant Director Jason Moore spoke on the 
sacraments in January. 

Unlike Kozikowski, junior Jack Bates grew 


up in a Catholic family and has attended Catholic 
schools since second grade. He said he chose St. 
Michael’s because of its Catholic heritage and adds 
that he did not even look at schools that were not 
Catholic. 

Describing himself as a devout Catholic, Bates 
is quick to assure he keeps his faith in a personal 
way. 

“T try to act on my faith more than speak of 
it,’ he said, adding he prays daily and attends mass 
weekly. 

Bates said he was 
disappointed with the 
options for Catholic 
students when he 
first arrived at 
St. Michael’s, 
yet feels FO- 
CUS and the 
ABC’s pro- 
vide him 
more op- 
portuni- 
ties. 























Patterson 
said he believes the 
ABC’s are a good way to dis- 
pel common misconceptions people 
might have about what it means to be Catholic. 


5:5 Less “and ‘less! Catholic’ schools are “predomi- 
* “nantly Catholic,” Patterson said. 


Patterson added the group is not catered exclu- 
sively to Catholics. 

“It has several different audiences,” he said. 
“(The ABC’s are for) people in a Catholic atmo- 
sphere who want to learn more about it and Catho- 
lics who are fuzzy on knowledge of their own tradi- 
tion.” 

Both of these are reasons why Kozikowski has 
attended every meeting of the ABC’s. Kozikowski 
said she wanted to get a better grasp on her newly- 
developing faith. 

Patterson, Bates, Nelson and Kozikowski all 
agree there is one shortfall of the program: timing. 
Trying to find a time that is both attractive and avail- 
able to students and faculty is hard, Patterson said. 
Despite the obstacles, the group still has about 15 to 
20 people in attendance at every meeting. 

Although Bates said he doesn’t believe any non- 
Catholics have attended the meetings, but encour- 
ages students of all faiths to attend. 

“Catholicism is a very warm and welcoming 
religion which seeks to teach what we believe to oth- 
ers,” Bates said. “If you come to one of these meet- 
ings your own faith and your own beliefs will be 


very much respected.” 
Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 





‘Sick Ridiculous Nacho Dip’ 


By Chris Galbraith 
Ethan Allen Apartments 


Ingredients: 

- | jar medium spice organic 
salsa (the kind kept cold at the 
grocery store). 

- 1 container Neufchatel cheese. 

- | bag Cabot Farms grated 
cheese (cheddar or nacho 
assortment). 


How Seniors 
Survive 


A guide to cooking for yourself 
- Optional: ground beef, 


chopped chicken breast, chopped 
jalapenos, black bean dip 


3. Cover Neufchatel cheese with 
salsa, at least twice as thick as 
cheese. 

4. Mix 4-8 shakes of Frank’s in 
with hot red pepper in with salsa. 
5. Optional: lightly fry some 
ground beef or chopped chicken, 
chopped jalapenos or black bean 
dip and add to salsa. 

6. Cover salsa with grated 
cheese, minimum 2 cm deep. 








- | bottle Frank’s Red Hot 
Sauce. 

- | hot red pepper. 

- l-inch deep baking pan. 


Instructions: 

1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 
2. Coat bottom of pan evenly 
with Neufchatel cheese. 


7. Bake in oven for 7-10 minutes. 


Comments: A great way to 
pregame or satisfy the munchies. 


10-: 
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Remembering Jim 


James Barnier, an Alliot employee for almost two years, passes away 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Features Editor 


James H. Barnier, known as “Jim” by his friends, 
passed away March 26, in his Winooski home after a long 
battle with emphysema and heart disease. He was 63 years 
old. 

Barnier worked in the Green Mountain Dining Room 
for Sodexho Campus Services for almost two years. There, 
he managed the beverage machines and, more importantly, 
got the kids going, said his wife, Mary Barnier, who also 
works for Sodexho at Café Cheray. 

“He was jolly,’ Mary Barnier said. “He loved the kids 
here. We’d say, you know, ‘They’re our kids too.’ He got 
involved with them, he just loved them. You know, if they 
had a bad day with a test or whatever, Jim would get them 
going and tell them “You got to study.” 

Barnier was a Yankees fan, his wife said. When the 
Red Sox were in the World Series, he would often sit out- 
side Café Cheray with his Yankees hat on to rile the stu- 
dents. 

“But he was a Patriots fan all the way, all the way,” 
Mary Barnier added. “He stayed with them all the way, 
even when they were down or whatever. As a matter of 
fact, he just went out and bought himself a leather Patriots 
hat and this was unreal with him.” 

Before coming to St. Michael’s, Barnier and his wife 
worked at a hotel and, for a time, owned a Sheetrock busi- 
ness, having worked with Sheetrock for years before. 

“This was a totally different job for him,” Mary Bar- 
nier said, “but, like I said, he loved the kids and he loved 
the people. And Sodexho, they’ve been unreal, they’ve just 
been super with this.” 

Barnier’s health had been deteriorating for more than 
a year and he had been off work for about a month before 
his death, said Peter Beckstead, a resident dining manager 


Photo courtesy of Mary Barnier 
Jim Barnier, 63, passed away March 26. 
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for Sodexho as well as Barnier’s neighbor and one of his 
closest friends. 

“When I moved over to Vermont from New Hamp- 
shire in October of 2004 I didn’t know anybody over here,” 
Beckstead said. “(The Barniers) kind of took me in and 








showed me around 
and fed me for a few 
days until I found a 


Mike’s People 


Shining the spotlight on place and got set up. 
St. Michael’s unsung heroes He was a friendly, . 
> giving, caring per- 
son. If you needed 
the shirt off his back, 
he’d give it to you.” 

Barnier lived in the Burlington area his entire life, but 
enjoyed the country, his stepson Owen Alger said. 

“T’ve always lived in the country and he’s always lived 
in the city,” Alger said. “He had many dinners at my home. 
He loved to come out. We’d go to New York and go to my 
brother’s home on a farm.” 

More than anything else, Alger said, Barnier loved his 
grandchildren. ; ; 

“He was super with the kids,” Alger said. “My kids 
were like his kids.” 

Barnier’s daughter, Jamie Blow, echoed that. 

“One of the things my kids used to like about my 
dad was laying on his chest,” Blow said. “He had a pretty 
good-sized belly. They used to like to curl up to him. I 
have several pictures of him with my children just lying 
on his belly. And he has the one great-granddaughter, he 
loved her a lot.” 

Blow said her father was defined by his sense of hu- 
mor. 

“People always gave him a hard time for being short,” 
Blow said. “He always took it with a smile and a little 
smirk and would bide his time until he could get one of his 
own in. He could always take a joke.” 

Barnier is survived by five siblings, five children, 
three stepchildren, 11 grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 


From the beaches of Venezuela to the mountains of Vermont 


International students 


By Izabela Socha 
Staff Writer 


International students at St. 
Michael’s come from all over the 
world, with eight students arriv- 
ing two weeks ago to study Eng- 
lish. Their stays could last from 
four weeks up to a year. 

Roberto Daher, a 19-year-old 
student from Venezuela, followed 
in the footsteps of his uncle who 
came to St. Michael’s 13 years 
ago. Daher said he has the same 
goals as his uncle: to speak Eng- 
lish fluently and perhaps spend 
his college career in Vermont. 

“My experience here is real, 
real good,” Daher said. “Now I 
can exchange experiences with 
other people from other coun- 
tries.” 

Daher’s future at St. Mi- 
chael’s is dependent on his inter- 
est in the school, his visa status 
and his work in the English pro- 
gram. 

Although Daher has only 
spent two weeks at St. Michael’s, 
his broad smile and personality 





~ Photo by 
Shawna Wakeham, Yukako Shimono, Ji Eun Kim and Emily Lewis spend time outside their 400s townhouse. 
They are part of St. Michael’s Ambassador Housing program. 


come to St. Michael's to study English and the American way of life 


graduated from Inuqua Universi- 
ty in Haiti, with a degree in com- 
puter science. Alusma, 28, said 
he is excited to learn English. 

“The program is good, I en- 
joy it but I am missing a lot of 
vocabulary,” Alusma said. “The 
reason I want to learn this lan- 
guage is because I love it. I want 
to be perfect in English.” 

Alusma was surprised by the 
similarities between the United 
States and Haiti. Alusma said he 
enjoys Alliot food, but that Hai- 
tian food tastes better. 

“TI miss my food, my mother, 
my sister, my girlfriend,’ Alusma 
said. 

Alusma will leave St. Mi- 
chael’s on April 14. 

“Y’m very happy,” Alusma 
said. “I didn’t expect everyone to 
be so friendly and helpful.” 

Liang Hwang, a biochem- 
istry major from Taiwan and in- 
ternational student assistant, said 
certain international students 
have advantages when going to 
St. Michael’s. Asian students, 
for instance, who outnumber all 


ichael DeGrandpre 


are already winning him friends. 
Daher said he is passionate about 
new experiences and meeting new 
people, though he said he is disap- 
pointed with the party scene. 

“The parties here finish 
around three in the morning,” 
Daher said. “In my country they 
finish around 7 or 8 in the morn- 
ing.” 


Daher is one of about 50 in- 
ternational students living on 
campus. Most students are part of 
either an Intensive or Academic 
English Program. International 
students who pass the English 
program at St. Michael’s can stay 
and earn undergraduate or gradu- 
ate degrees. 

International students living 


on campus room in Ambassador 
Housing in the 400s Townhouses 
and in certain suites in Pontigny, 
Cashman and Canterbury halls. 
St. Michael’s students from the 
U.S. serve as ambassadors in this 
housing. 

“I can say with great pride 
that 100 percent of international 
students are able to live in Am- 


bassador Housing,” Jeffrey Vin- 
cent, Coordinator of Ambassador 
Housing said. 

Vincent coordinates events 
where international students can 
meet other students who are not 
part of the international program. 

Three international students 
recently arrived from Haiti. Luc- 
son Alusma, one of the students, 


other students from other conti- 
nents on campus, have an easier 
time meeting and making friends 
with other students from their 
countries. 

“College is different than 
high school and there are a lot of 
things you have to change in or- 
der to fit the society, especially in 
a different country,” Hwang said. 
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Jon Bernie for a night of 


Sat 
4/29/06 
m 
Flynn 
ington 


Al Franken, the host of the 
popular “Al Franken Show” 
on Air America Radio, will 
perform a comedy show at 
the Flynn on April 29 at 8 pm 
and will also talk about his 
support for Bernie Sanders’ 
campaign for the US Senate. 


BERNIE, 
Oa os 
SENATE Wp vin, 502-363-5366 


www.bernie.org 


on cycle. 


i 


$200 in an elect, 


U 


us to.use 


name of employer 


for by Sanders for Senate, 
eral law requires 
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Shakin’ up Shakespeare 


‘The Comedy of Errors’ goes from classic to contemporary with Dr. Seuss theme 


By Jon Stewart 
Staff Writer 


Presented by the department of 


fine arts under the direction 
of professor Cathy Hurst, 
“The Comedy of Errors” 
takes the audience on a co- 
medic journey of a Shake- 
spearean play. 

Sophomore stage man- 
ager, Vince Bradley, is one 
of the students responsible 
for building the set that 
made the play so success- 
ful. 

“Tt’s a perfect blend of 
Dr. Seuss and Mediterra- 
nean architecture,’ Bradley 
said. “You see a lot of the 
curves in the set that are in 
a Dr. Seuss story.. The set 
never comes out the way 
you originally planned but 
it looks really good for the 
play.” 

Hurst wanted the set 
to have a distorted, puzzle- 
like Dr. Seuss theme to 
complement the plot of the 
play. The Dr. Seuss theme 
of the set relates to the char- 
acters, Hurst said. 

“Each character only 
has a fragment of the truth, 
and it becomes clear as the 
play comes together,” Hurst 
said. 

The set includes some 
grounded pieces such as a 
church, and many pieces on 
wheels. 

The cast had a full 
house laughing throughout 
the play. 

Telling the story of two 
sets of twins separated at 
birth only to reunite in the 
end, St. Michael’s students 
had the mission to give an 
accurate portrayal using 
Shakespearean language. 

The audience’s positive 
response to Shakespeare’s 
humor proved the time- 
lessness and contempo- 
rary relevance of his work. 
However, mastering the 
language to reach that level 
on comedic timing was 
difficult, sophomore cast 
member Christina Shantz 
said. 

“Learning Shakespeare 
was the hardest part of pro- 
duction,” Shantz said. “We 
had to make sure we were 
using it correctly so the au- 
dience would understand 
and think it is funny.” 

Shakespeare’s. main 
characters in the play are 
two sets of twins played by 
real life twins and first-year 
students, Kevin and An- 
drew Parise. Supporting 
roles are played by sopho- 
more Jonathan Anderson 
and first-year Jan Leja. 

Andrew Parise looks at 
theater as more of a hobby 


Behind the scenes for the spring production of “The Comedy of Errors.” 





major. 





Photos by Jonah Kessel 


as opposed to his brother, a theater 


“T’ve definitely blown a few 
weekends sitting in my room mem- 


orizing lines,’ Andrew 
Parise said. “Memorizing 
Shakespeare was the hard- 
est part making this play, 
but it is so funny that it’s 
all really worth it.” 

Even though the 
brothers have little inter- 
action in the play, Kevin 
and Andrew worked close- 
ly together throughout the 
production. 

“My brother and I like 
to compete in whatever we 
do,” Kevin Parise said. 
“But when we get to work 
together on something like 
this we are very passion- 
ate and really know each 
other’s strong suits. It’s 
great because he’s like my 
best friend with the same 
DNA.” 

The success of. the 
play was because of the 
collaborations between the 
cast, technical and design 
teams, Kevin Parise said. 

Kevin and Andrew 
Parise agree the play is ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

“Shakespeare is sup- 
posed to be seen, not 
read,” Andrew said. “The 
play is absolutely hilarious 
to see in person.” 

This rendition is very 
accurate with respect to 
Shakespeare, Hurst said. 
However, some scenes 
were cut to cater to a col- 
lege audience. The play 
featured a lot of contempo- 
rary humor blended with 
Shakespearean language. 

“T thought that it was 
funny because some of 
the actors incorporated 
modern-day things with a 
Shakespeare play,” sopho- 
more Colleen Flynn said. 
“The — over-exaggerated 
reactions of the cast added 
to the characters’ person- 
alities.” 

The play featured 
rapping of lines, sexual 
innuendos and even some 
pop culture. One such ex- 
ample is when Dromio of 
Syracuse, played by soph- 
omore Jonathan Ander- 
son, taunts Luce, a large 
masculine woman played 
by junior Wesley Becklo, 
with a Butterfinger candy 
bar. 

“Shakespeare _ wrote 
more than was meant to 
be seen, so I only cut the 
scenes that would take 
away from the play being 
humorous,” Hurst said. “I 
really wanted it to reso- 
nate with a St. Michael’s 
audience.” 
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Ron Roy Returns 


St. Michael's alumnus, fiction writer, ready to publish first novel 





~ Photo by Justin Veiga 
Alumnus Ron Roy shared his novel, “Passing Time,” which he 
hopes to publish soon. 


By Justin Veiga 
Staff Writer 


Ron Roy, a 1975 graduate of St. Michael’s, returned to 
his alma mater to read and share excerpts from two of his 
fictional novels Thursday, March 23. 

Roy, who grew up in Berlin, N.H., writes fiction on the 
side while earning a living through hospital work. Now, 
more than 30 years since his days as an English major, Roy 
has decided to pursue publication. 

At the reading, he shared parts of the novel he hopes 
to have published, “Passing Time.” The story is about a 
19-year-old man from a paper mill town, much like Berlin, 
who chooses employment at the mill instead of college. 


The novel is inspired, but not based on, Roy’s own ~~ 


experiences working in the mill during summers home. 

“Tt focuses on what people actually do,” said Roy, 
52. “Work is a really important part of life.” 

For the main character in the story, the job and the 
people involved became an integral part of life, a com- 
mon theme for Roy, whose stories usually involve the 
work place. 

In 1972, as a second semester first-year, Roy en- 
rolled in an upper-level class taught by professor Nicho- 
las Clary, who said Roy finished with the best grade in 
the class. 

Over the past few years, the teacher and former stu- 
dent have kept in touch via e-mail. Roy now lives in Dal- 
las. Clary asked Roy to return to St. Michael’s as part of 
the English Department Reading Series, which invites one 
alumnus back each year. 

Roy happily agreed, using his vacation time from Pres- 
byterian Hospital in Dallas to return to Vermont. After ac- 
cepting the invitation, Roy sent a manuscript of “Passing 
Time” to Clary, who was impressed with the work. 

“It’s interesting the kind of things he focuses on,” 
Clary said. “There’s a kind of raw frankness to it.” 

Roy also shared a passage from the novel he is cur- 
rently working on titled “Terrible Beauty.” Like “Pass- 
ing Time,” this novel comes from Roy’s own experiences. 
Witnessing the complexity and marvel of surgeries for the 
first time was astonishing, Roy said. 

About 35 students, who 1 frequently responded to Roy’ s 





“Writing is communication. You start with an 
idea, but when you come up with the story it- 
self, that’ the best part. It's the words you end 
up with.” 


Ron Roy, 
alumnus and fiction writer 





subtle humor with perceptive smiles and laughter, made 
up the majority of the audience. Roy’s “blue-collar prose” 
appeared to hit it off with college students. 

“It was easy to relate to,” sophomore English major 
Kristin Bent said. “He has a great style of writing that’s 
easy to follow.” 

Sophomore Colleen Macomber echoed her fellow 
English majors’ enjoyment of Roy’s two passages. She 
said both stories appealed to her because Roy used every- 
day language, rather than attempting to impress readers 
with lofty words. 

Some appreciate how Roy’s work is easy to read. 

“He’s telling it like it is in language that doesn’t work 
too hard to be pretty,” Clary said. 

Roy said his time at St. Michael’s helped spark his af- 
finity for writing fiction. As a senior, he entered his work 
into three categories of a Vermont writing symposium. He 
won first place for his criticism writing and finished in 
the top group for his poetry. His fiction piece, however, 
didn’t place. 

Not seeing success in the fiction category was a fur- 
ther push to concentrate on writing stories, Roy said. 

“Writing is communication,” Roy said. “You start 
with an idea, but when you come up with the story itself, 
that’s the best part. It’s the words you end with.” 

Roy and the English department hope to see those 
words in print soon. 


Remembering the Holocaust 


Dr. Greenberg of the Shoah Foundation adds a personal touch to a historical event 


By Izabela Socha 
Staff Writer 


As time passes, monumental events 
become a mirage in the history of the 
world without any true representation of 
the people’s true experiences. The Shoah 
Foundation for Visual History and Educa- 
tion has put faces to personal stories of the 
Holocaust. 

Dr. Douglas Greenberg spoke on the 
foundation’s behalf at St. Michael’s annual 
Rabbi Wall Lecture in Hoehl Welcome 
Center on March 22. 

Greenberg was warmly introduced 
by his niece, senior Lindsey Gutner. His 
lecture, titled “Henry’s Harmonica: His- 
tory and Memory in a Genocidal World,” 
packed the Welcome Center and required 
additional seating to be brought in. There 
was a large combination of both older peo- 
ple and young students. 

“The Shoah Foundation now confronts 
an even greater challenge: to fight racism, 
to educate against prejudice, and to uphold 
the fundamental value of individual hu- 
man dignity,” Greenberg said. “In the face 
of international turmoil — whether racial 
violence, civil conflict or genocide — in 
the United States or France, in Sudan or 
Rwanda, or dozens of other places around 
the world, we must embrace this challenge 
and work tirelessly to defeat intolerance 
and bias wherever they are found,” Green- 
berg said. 

The world will always be in conflict, 
but the lessons from these testimonies are 
not intended to apply to one certain ethnic 

- group or people. 


“His basic message is no one group or 
no one people is more inclined or more ca- 
pable of committing mass murder than any 
other groups,” history professor Frank Nic- 
osia said. “That’s probably the one thing 
that makes us equal, our inherent ability to 
perpetrate evil.” 

Nicosia’s classes focus mostly on stud- 
ies in Nazi Germany and the Holocaust. 

“You have to draw universal lessons 
from it. It’s not just a German — Jewish 
lesson, it’s a lesson for the whole world,” 
Nicosia said. 

The foundation has worked for years 
trying to create these 52,000 testimonies 
together into powerful documentary films 
and make them both educational and his- 
torical documents. The foundation has 
been one of the most successful and in- 
fluential foundations in the past decade 
to restore the memories of one of the most 
horrific genocides in human history. The 
foundation will work not only to preserve 
these memories and give future genera- 
tions a different insight into history, but 
it will perform deeper than any text book 
or professor to send the message to keep a 
peaceful world. 

Sophomore Colleen Macomber at- 
tended the lecture and was amazed by the 
power these personal documentaries emit- 
ted. 

“I’m glad someone is still talking. 
Genocide is still going on around the 
world, and I think it’s important to spread 
the message,” Macomber said. “Even when 
we die, our children’s children will hear the 
stories.” 

Greenberg screened a short film about 


a man named Henry Rosemeyr, who sur- 
vived the Lubin, Poland, concentration 
camp when he was 15-years-old by play- 
ing his harmonica. Greenberg emphasized 
how powerful a five-minute clip is because 
it gives students a story that no professor 
or historian could ever show through a 
textbook or lecture. The short screening 
left the room silent and overwhelmed with 
emotion. 

“No matter how much I sit in archives 
reading documents, I wasn’t there. There 
is a perspective that most historians can’t 
bring in from their personal experiences,” 
Nicosia said. “You’re not going to have 
generation after generation of survivors. 
Recognizing that these people are not go- 
ing to survive forever, this is what is so im- 
portant about these testimonies.” 

Greenberg was the president of the 
Chicago Historical Society when he re- 
ceived a call from one of Steven Spiel- 
berg’s associates asking if he wanted to be 
part of the Shoah Foundation for Visual 
History and Education. At the time, he 
lived in Chicago with his family, and this 
job would require him to move to Califor- 
nia. After some consideration, he accepted 
and has been the president and CEO of the 
foundation for almost six years. 

“Tt was very hard to say no because the 
work is so compelling,” Greenberg said. 

After Spielberg completed the movie 
“Schindler’s List” in 1994, he established 
The Shoah Foundation for Visual History 
and Education with goals of record and 
using the lives of Holocaust survivors for 
educational and historical purposes. 

Greenberg has led the foundation with 


great success, and it has become an insti- 
tute based out of the University of South- 
ern California since Jan. 1. This is where 
the 52,000 Holocaust testimonies, from 56 
countries and in 32 languages, now have 
a permanent repository. Greenberg will 
teach several courses at USC next semes- 
ter. 

The foundation represents the people 
of the Holocaust. Shoah is a Hebrew word 
that means catastrophe, Greenberg said. 

He gave a lecture about the Holocaust 
and the testimonies collected, emphasizing 
the equality of human life and tolerance. 

“In the Jewish community we like 
to say ‘never forget and never again,’ but 
most of us have already forgotten,” Green- 
berg said. “Genocide is a fact of our pres- 
ent lives.” 

Greenberg addressed a harsh reality 
that genocides are a part of our daily lives 
but they are being ignored. All historical 
and current genocides are racist wars. 

“Don’t believe a racist lie, and call it 
a lie. Don’t be a perpetrator. Don’t be a 
bystander,” Greenberg said. 

There are places in the world where ' 
current genocides are occurring while the 
rest of the world is giving minimal effort to 
help, waiting for these horrific events to re- 
solve somehow. Places like Darfur, Sudan, 
where refugee camps are overcrowding 
and people are in critical need of support. 
This genocide is now spreading into Chad, 
where more destruction and mass murder 
will take place and already has if it is not 
stopped. History has proven itself time and 
again that genocide has the potential to de- 
stroy a culture and its people. 
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Catholic mission more than words 


T= past Sunday, the Most Rev- 
erend Salvatore Matano, Bish- 
op of Burlington, celebrated 
Mass. During his homily, I began 
thinking what it meant to be Catholic. 
Most importantly, what it meant to be 
Catholic and attend St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

Whether or not each one of us 
here is Catholic, or even spiritual or 
religious, when we choose to attend 
the college as a 
student, or work 
here as faculty 
or staff, we all 
choose to accept 
the mission of the 
college. This mis- 
sion of the college 
states: “It is the 
mission of Saint 
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Michael’s _Col- 
lege to contribute Lauren 
through higher Remmes 


education to the 

enhancement of 

the human person and to.the advance- 
ment of human culture in the light of 
the Catholic faith.’ We choose to ac- 
cept this mission and try to live it out 
in our everyday life here at college. 

I was brought up Catholic, and 
like most of us, no matter how we 
were brought up, questioned my faith. 
I went to Mass with my Mom every 
Suncay religiously (pun intended), 
but I didn’t know what it actually 
meant to go to Mass. I didn’t really 
become involved in community ser- 
vice or anything until high school. I 
went to Fontbonne Academy, a small 
Catholic high school outside of Bos- 
ton. My high school taught me what it 
meant to be Catholic. I soon realized 
that serving others and giving back to 





my community is what it meant to be 
Catholic. ‘ 

I know that I do not agree with 
everything the Catholic Church has 
to say. However, I believe it is the 
message we receive from believing, 
whether it be from attending Mass, 
participating in Campus Ministry ac- 
tivities or just thinking about what the 
mission of our college is telling us. 

I’m not saying we all need to 
get up, renounce our faith, and all be 
baptized Catholic once we come to 
St. Michael’s. Rather, I think we all 
need to rethink what the mission of 
the school means to each one of us. To 
me, being Catholic, and living out the 
mission of our college means I want to 
try hard every day to live this out. 

I believe what the mission is tell- 
ing us to do is to strive to be our best. 
To do this we should all try to live 
the message of the Catholic tradition. 
What I perceive to be the message is 
that we should all try to serve others 
more, whether it be through commu- 
nity service with MOVE, through the 
Student Association, or any club on 
campus, or just simply trying to make 
one person’s life a little easier each 
day. 

I also believe we should forgive a 
little easier. Forgiving is such a hard 
thing to do, and with forgiving comes 
moving on. This is probably one of 
the hardest things each and every one 
of us will have to do throughout our 
lifetime, but living a life with grudges 
isn’t going to fulfill our lives. If we 
forgive others a little more, it will only 
make us stronger people. Forgiving 
also means giving the other person a 
second chance, a chance that each one 
of us all deserve. 

We also all know how it feels to 


be an outcast. How much different 
would life be if we could all just be 
more friendly? Sure, we all have our 


bad days where we just want to crawl - 


in our bed and hide from the world, 
but we could ALL make such a differ- 
ence if we were friendlier. One hello 
could mean the world to a person, and 
if we can make a small difference in 
many people’s lives, that is a big dif- 
ference in the bigger picture. 

Think about what the mission of 
our college means to you. One of my 
favorite quotes that I stole from some- 
one’s instant messenger away message 
months ago says, “To find happiness 
you must be willing to ignore what 
life owes you and think about what 
you owe life.” Here at St. Michael’s 
College we have so many opportuni- 
ties to give back to our community. 

Make some room in your busy 
schedule. Go to the MOVE board and 
sign up for an activity. Attend Mass 
even if you aren’t Catholic, but just so 
you can experience the sense of com- 
munity we have here at this school. Go 
to Praise and Worship, or any of the 
activities the FOCUS team sponsors. 
If Campus Ministry activities aren’t 
for you, attend a S. A. meeting and get 
involved in a club. Help out at an event 
that is being sponsored by the S.A. or 
any of its clubs. Think about some- 
thing that you can give back to your 
community, because you will gain so 
much back from life by giving some- 
thing of yourself to someone else. 


Contact Lauren at lremmes@ 
smevt.edu 


‘ 





One year down, three more to go 


hen I first got here, it was 
like an explosion. I parked 
the car and jumped out 


onto the hot pavement. We walked up 
to the entrance 
of Ross where 
the registration 
area was set 
up. There was 
so much activ- 
ity — my mind 
was about to ex- 
plode. I headed 
straight for the 
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coffee without 
looking __ back. Chris 
After _ picking Gosselin 


up everything 

we needed, my 

mom, sister and I jumped back in the 
minivan and drove over to the dorm. 

On the way there, we saw my up- 
per-classmen friend from a summer 
orientation program I went on. She 
banged on my window (I was driv- 
ing) and when I rolled it down she 
gave me a big hug, and welcomed me 
to “my new home.” 

It was bittersweet because I was 
excited to see her, and it was reassur- 
ing to my Mom to see someone here 
cared for me, but at the same time | 
wasn’t too keen about St. Michael’s 
being my new home. This was defi- 
nitely not home. 

Pulling up in front of my dorm 
was pretty exciting. There were peo- 
ple everywhere. As soon as I stopped 
the car, someone was banging on my 
window, asking what room | ‘vas as- 


signed to. Before I could even finish 
telling them, the trunk was open and 
my endless array of baggage was be- 
ing unloaded and carried up the three 
flights of stairs by four or five upper- 
classmen. 

I quipped to my Mom, “I could 
get used to this.” She gave me a look. 
My sister cheerfully gathered some of 
my things from the back of the bench- 
less minivan and started to clamber 
up the stairs. She commented that the 
hallways of Joyce reminded her of a 
submarine. That’s nice. 

I found orientation to be OK. I 
got to know some of the kids in my 
group, and I was able to get to know 
some of the faculty and other current- 
students on campus. My classes had 
already been picked out earlier in the 
summer, and I had met my roommate 
on the First-Year Retreat in June. 
Thank God we got along. 

The guys on my floor are pretty 
funny. I’ve never had a brother, but I 
think dorm-life over the past year has 
really given me a glimpse into what it 
would be like to not be the only male 
in the house besides Dad. We hang 
out together, watch movies, play gui- 
tar, have Nerf Wars, drink Mountain 
Maze and play soccer on the Quad. 

I know over the next three years 
I will be able to turn to any of the 
guys on my floor if I need anything. 
The support we have for each other is 
unique, and I am lucky to have this 
experience, 

As far as classes go, my first 
semester was OK. I took a first year 


seminar, an intro Religious Studies 
course, Singing for the Actor and Ital- 
ian I, I had fun in all of these classes 
and did well in-all of them. 

Second semester, I began my ma- 
jor with School and Society, finished 
Italian, continued my minor in Reli- 
gious Studies with Symbol and Sac- 
rament and started my second major 
with American Lit. II. 

One of the aspects of St. Mi- 
chael’s that intrigued me was the con- 
tact students have with professors. I 
believe that if you are an active mem- 
ber of the class, you will succeed, and 
so far, it has worked for me. My advi- 
sor, Ray Patterson, has supported me 
beyond belief, inside and outside the 
classroom. We have a great connec- 
tion, and I am thankful for his guid- 
ance over the past two semesters. 

A home is a place where you are 
loved and supported. Where you are 
lifted up when you are down, and 
where you are influenced by those 
who care for you. In that context I now 
believe St. Michael’s is my home, a 
place where I will always know that I 
am cared about and watched over by 
others who want me to succeed in all 
that I do. am thankful for the people 
I have met and the experiences I have 
had so far, and I look forward to the 
next three years. 


Contact Chris at cgosselin@ 
smevt.edu 









Aish, Cirle 


Answers to your questions 
on life, liberty, andthe 
pursuit of happiness. 





Major problem 


I’m a second semester sophomore and I’m 
® still undeclared in my major. I’m starting 
@ to get nervous about what I’m going to do, 


since Teally have no idea. Help. 


This is one of these moments where you look 
A ® at the statue of Atlas and and say, “You’ve 
@ got it easy, buddy.” Mom’s calling to tell you 
grandpa’s worried you're never going to be able to take 
over the family business. Your roommate’s color coor- 
dinated, laminated, alphabetized, four-year schedule 
stares down at you from the wall above her desk. And if 
you could get anyone to write you a letter of recommen- 
dation, you might be able to start thinking about apply- 
ing for a summer job for that “real world” experience 
your professors are always talking about. The question 
is, what do you want your real world to look like? 

Chances are you’ve got a general idea what you 
want to do. It’s just narrowing it down that’s the prob- 
lem. And that’s where you get to call in reinforcements. 
Your first line of defense? Your friends. I know it sounds 
typical, but you don’t just keep these guys around be- 
cause it looks good having a large list on Facebook. Ask 
them, “What do you think I should be when I grow up?” 
At the very least, you'll be able to get.a general idea 
of your strengths and weaknesses. As in, “You could 
never hold a desk job. I’ve seen you get antsy respond- 
ing to IM’s. If you had to sit in front of a computer, 
you'd go insane.” part unite mre 

Next, ask your profs. They’re not there to just lec- 
ture. They’ve got real world experience, and, despite 
that fancy nameplate on their door, they’re real people 
just like you and me. They have the added advantage of 
watching you in a classroom setting. So they know what 
you’ve got in your arsenal of tools for the professional 
world. And I’m not saying go to your adviser. Hunt 
down any and all professors whose classes sparked an , 
interest. Then start talking. 

Lastly, don’t forget the great resources we’ve got 
here. Everyone here is rooting for you. Everyone. In- 
cluding those mammoth squirrels. I’m telling you, they 
throw their little paws up in the air and scream, “You 
go, girl!” every time you walk by. Granted, it’s in squir- 
relish, so you don’t understand, but trust me, they do. 
It’s just a matter of taking the initiative to jump into the 
resource pool we’ve got. 

There’s this building on campus called, get this, the 
Student Resource Center, or the SRC for short. And not 
only do a wonderful batch of people working there, but 
they’re all just waiting for you to stop by and get some 
advice. The career councelors are the perfect people to 
help you out. There is a catch , you’ve got to attend a re- 
sume writing workshop first so you can discuss it with 
them. 

But you're in luck! On Wednesday, April 5, which, 
if you’re an avid hot-off-the presses Defender reader, is 


. today, there’s a resume workshop in the Vermont Room, 


upstairs in Alliot. Ingrid Peterson will be presenting it, 
and I can personally vouch for her sunny disposition. 
Granted, it does meet from noon to | p.m., so you may 
miss out on Alliot primetime, but this is your future 
we’re talking about. You can eat later. 

In the mean time, don’t stress out. Be confident in 
your skills. Tune into what others are telling you. And 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the aver- 
age amount of jobs held by a woman with a bachelor’s 
degree, from the time she’s 18 to 38 is a whopping 11.1. 
That’s a lot of room for exploration. Which, if you think 
about it, means you're not that off from the rest of the 
confused and questioning business world. 


Send questions to Ask Arly at defender@smcvt.edu 
or Box 275 


~ 
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La Vida Loca 


By Charlotte Dzerkacz 
Guest Columnist 


had a piece of paper 
| my hand with the 

address of the house 
that I'd be living in for the 
next four months and off 
I went. I was placed in a 
taxi with all my luggage, 
a spanish driver, nerves up 
the wazoo and excitement 
beyond belief. 

When I finally ar- 
rived at my home stay in 
Madrid, I was greeted by 
a friendly dog and my host 
parents, Juan and Concha, 
who are the nicest people 
I’ve ever met. Adapting 
to the rapid Spanish was 
difficult at first, but I have 
learned a great deal living 
with a Spanish family. Did 
you know they don’t refrig- 
erate milk? Did you know 
its rude to be barefoot in 

~a Spanish home? Did you 
know “siestas” are a must 
because everything closes 
from 2:30 to 4 p.m. ? My 
eyes have been opened to 
so many new things while 
I’ve been here. 

It was scary to come 
to a country where I didn’t 
speak the language and 
I didn’t know anybody;. 
However, I quickly found 
friends and began to im- 
prove my Spanish. It was 
all a bit overwhelming at 
first, but very manage- 
able. Three classes and an 
internship have kept me 
very busy and the city- 
life is very different from 
Colchester, Vt. I can walk 
everywhere I need to go 
which is very convenient. 
I’m always surrounded by 
hundreds of people every- 
where I go, but it’s fantas- 
tic because I always have 
something interesting to 
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Charlotte Dzerkacz, a junior, is currently studying 


abroad in Salamanca, Spain. 
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do. I’ve been to a bull-fight 
.. gross, a flamenco show 

amazing, and much 
more. It’s great to be able 
to experience all of these 
different things. I have 
found the people here are 
nice and helpful as well. I 
have no complaints! 

I’ve also had the op- 
portunity to travel to 
many places while study- 
ing in Spain. I’m currently 
sitting in an Internet cafe 
in Dublin, Ireland, on 
my spring break (semana 
santa) and I have to wake 
up at 6 a.m. to fly to Lon- 
don and take the Chunnel 
to Belgium. Crazy, huh? 
After Belgium, I’m going 
to Amsterdam for four 


days and then I’m going . 


to Prague. This is just an 
example of the traveling 
you are able to do while 


~~ Down and 


studying abroad. Every- 
thing I’ve seen has been 
incredible and I wouldn’t 
trade this experience for 
anything in the world. 

There are things I 
miss about SMC, but I 
know this is a semester 
I'll never forget. I would 
recommend studying in 
Spain to anyone who has 
the desire to learn another 
language and an entirely 
different culture. Every- 
day I am learning because 
I have to speak a different 
language. It’s amazing, 
simply amazing. 

I'll see you all in the 
fall, but for now I’m off to 
London! Hasta luego! 


Contact Charlotte at 
cdzerkacz@smcvt.edu 








Part time fan. Damn. 


know who I am talking about. They 

pop up at times like this. Were they 
around for the Final Four? Yes. Were they 
out on opening day? Yes. Will they be here 
when the playoffs start? Yep. “They” are 
part-time fans. 

What exactly is a part-time fan? This 
is simple. He is the guy who wants to talk 
about the Red Sox go- 
ing all the way this year. 
He is the one that says 
they have a legitimate 
shot to win it all. He is 
the person who can’t 
name seven players on 
the roster, but when the 
playoffs start he tells 
you how great “we” are 
this year. Shut up. You 
are more annoying than 
Jimmy Fallon in Fever 
Pitch and know less than 
Drew Barrymore. Here are a few signs that 
you are a part time fan: 

The one football game you watch 
all year is the Super Bowl. Look pal, 
800,000,000 people watched that game 
this year in 229 countries. We all heard 
the same broadcast, you aren’t saying any- 
thing new. Any real sports fan knew the 
story lines coming into the game anyway, 
so save your breath. A kid in one of my 
classes asked me if I knew that Jerome 
Bettis grew up in Deroit. I began thinking 
to myself the drilling noise in the dentist 
chair really isn’t that bad. 

Although this can be occasionally ac- 
cepted, the word “we” should never be used 
by a fan. Did George Steinbrenner call you 
up this morning and say you were such a 
great fan you are now on the payroll? If 
he did, “we” is cool. But if he didn’t, pick 
a new word. How about the team name? 
And never approach someone else wearing 
your favorite team’s apparel and say “We 
are really doing great so far!” Look, I’m 
not on the team either, and most likely, if 
I was associated with them I would rather 
be punched in the genitals than talk to you 
about it. Either that or I would be too busy 
listening to a Backstreet Boys CD to be 
bothered by the nonsense coming out of 
your mouth. 

The next sign is subtle, yet can be- 
come a big problem if not diagnosed early 
on. This is the over-use of nick names. 


[= sick of them. Ail of them. You 
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Aaron 
Dickie 





If you only know the player by his nick- 
name, you shouldn’t talk about him any- 
way. I know Randy Johnson is the Big 
Unit, but you are the Big Tool who keeps 
referring to him by that moniker. If you 
like the player at least Google him and find 
out his real name. Do your part to stop this. 
Next time a guy refers to Hideki Matsui as 
Godzilla, look him square in the eyes and 
then roundhouse kick him right in the 
teeth. Repeat until tired. There is an ex- 
ception to this rule though. Nicknames 
are allowed if extremely funny and/or 
clever. A few acceptable examples are 
A.J. “Touchy” Feeley and Rod “He Hate 
Me” Smart. 

I have no problem with wearing a 
jersey. It is great to support your favorite 
team/player. But wear the jersey when 
the team isn’t doing well also. I think it’s 
great-you like Kobe Bryant, but did you 
have to wait until he dropped 82 to put 
it on? Sometimes I wonder if part-time 

fans keep the receipts. When the Sox lost 
in the playoffs last year I bet you still had 
the tags on the dresser. | am sure Champs 
took it back, you only wore it once. On 
the trip home from the mall you probably 
stopped and bought Pokemon cards too, 
didn’t you? This rule does not apply to the 
fairer sex. Every time I see a woman in a 
Tom Brady jersey I get that special feeling 
inside. I don’t even like Tom Brady, and I 
don’t care if you only wore it for the Super 
Bowl. You look great ladies, keep it com- 
ing. 

There are many other signs of part- 
time fans, many I am sure you have en- 
countered. There is the person who gives 
high-fives way too much during the 
game. There is the person who watched 
Sportscenter once and regurgitated all 
the information right back to you 10 min- 
utes later. And then there are Yankee and 
Duke fans. I heard a rumor that Duke fans 
started the Alliot Cup Drop. But anyway, 
please do your part. If any of these apply 
to you, go burn your one issue of Sports 
Illustrated and get back to watching Queer 
Eye for the Straight Guy. If you know one 
of these people, don’t be afraid to speed 
up when they enter the crosswalk. And if 
they walk up to you in the 300’s, politely 
decline the Mike’s Hard Lemonade they 
offer you and walk away. 


Contact Aaron at adickie@smcvt.edu 








dirty with Physical Plant 


bling across campus to my car, silently cursing An- 
heuser-Busch and my new job. 

“T must be the only person awake on campus,” I mut- 
tered to myself, trying to force my eyes into focus. » 

As the ground became clearer I got brave and looked 
around at the rest of campus. There 
were people everywhere, walking 
. around and picking things up off the 
ground. 

“What the--?” I was confused for 
several minutes before it dawned on 
me. I wasn’t the only person who had 
to work on a Saturday morning. The 
wonderful people from Physical Plant 
had probably been up for hours already, 
nursing the campus grounds back to 
health from the beating it had received 
at the hands of foolish students. 

‘There were tree branches that 
needed to be cleared from sidewalk 
because of that one kid who climbs trees when he’s been 
downing PBR’s. There were hundreds of cigarette butts 
around the doorways, red cups and broken glass through- 


if was 7:00 a.m. on a Saturday and I was blindly stum- 


COLUMNIST 





Julia 
Rainville 


out the quad, and someone had apparently forgotten their 
clothes and left shoe in a mud puddle. I was amazed. Why 
had I never noticed this before? By the time I dragged my- 
self out of bed, things were already pristine and restored. 
The hard-working crew was moving on to the vomit- 
stained carpets and sticky bathroom floors by the time | 
came to. 

I started reviewing my night at this point. Did I really 
make soapy hand prints on every bathroom mirror I en- 
countered? Was that me who discovered how well popcorn 
sticks to the wall after you suck on it for a bit and spit it 
out? Did I actually laugh when we decided to toss tomato 
soup all over what’s-his-name while he was showering? 
Oops. I couldn’t believe how insensitive I had been. I had 


clearly taken our lovely cleaning people for granted. 


These people are around to clean, I understand this. 
But, I also understand no one likes to touch vomit and 
garbage and various other types of refuse college stu- 
dents produce on a weekend. Living in a suite has further 
heightened.my appreciation for these people. We have to 
clean our own shower, unclog our own toilet, vacuum our 
own common room, and take care of our own trash. I have 
wished a million times I still had the support and nurtur- 


ing of our maintenance people. This week I discovered we 


do. 

Over the weekend, a few brilliant characters managed 
to render our toilet useless. We placed a work order online, 
from the comfort of our self-maintained suite, and less 
than 24 hours later I was greeted by a friendly plumber- 
man, patiently assessing the situation. I was expecting to 
be chastised by a power-hungry maintenance person for 
our disrespectful actions against our much needed lavato- 
ry; after all, our gastrointestinal futures were at his mercy. 
But Mr. Plumberman was kind and efficient, getting right 
to work and humbly brushing off our profuse gratitude. 
Points for Mr. Plumberman. 

I’d like to ask you all to say “Hello” and “Thank you” 
next time you step over a freshly mopped spot of hallway. 
Think twice next time you decide how much fun it would 
be to throw Domino’s at the ceiling. Don’t toilet paper the 
stairwell just because you can. Also, smearing grape jelly 
on your neighbor’s door knob is a bad idea. Emptying the 
puke bucket in the sink is an even worse idea. We may be 
genetically similar to swine, but we don’t have to act like 
it. 


Contact Julia at jrainville@smcvt.edu 
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New tools for HIV/AIDS and disease prevention 


By Allison Morse 
Guest Columnist 


wenty-two years into the AIDS cri- 

| sis and at a time when the incidence 

of sexually transmitted diseases 
(STDs) is reaching epidemic proportions, 
the only public health messages to women 
about the prevention of HIV and other STDs 
are “be monogamous” and “use condoms.” 
But for many women, these messages are 
inadequate, unrealistic, and do not address 
the actual problem. At worst, they are 
life-threatening. Millions of women lack 
both the power within relationships and the 
social or economic resources to abandon 
partners who put their health at risk or to 
demand that their partners remain faithful. 

Sexually transmitted diseases, includ- 
ing HIV/AIDS, represent a women’s health 
emergency. Not only are women at greater 
risk of acquiring STDs than men but, in 
most cases, the consequences of contract- 
ing STDs — including infertility, ectopic 
pregnancy, and cervical cancer — are more 
serious and permanent for women. Today, 
women are the fastest growing population 
with HIV/AIDS, and most become infected 
through heterosexual contact within mar- 
riages to unfaithful partners. 

Women need products designed to 
protect them against HIV/AIDS and other 
STDs. Research is underway to develop 
such products, known as “microbicides,” 
substances that could substantially reduce 
the transmission of HIV. and other STDs 
when used in the vagina or rectum. Micro- 





bicides could come in many forms, includ- 
ing gels, creams, suppositories, films, or in 
the form of a sponge or vaginal ring. They 
would provide an alternative method of 
disease protection for women and couples 
who, for a variety of reasons, choose not 
to or cannot use condoms to prevent HIV/ 
STD transmission. 

Although microbicides would prob- 
ably never be as effective as their preced- 
ing alternatives in preventing infection, 
women who choose to use a microbicide 
could lower their overall risk of infection. 
Moreover, women want microbicides. A 
recent survey by the Alan Guttmacher In- 
stitute estimated 21 million U.S. women 
are interested in a microbicidal product. 
In other acceptability studies conducted 
in Zimbabwe, Uganda, and South Africa, 
both women and men expressed willing- 
ness to use microbicides. 

With sufficient human and scientific 
resources, a microbicidal product could 
be available to women within five years. 
However, large pharmaceutical companies 
are simply not interested in investing in 
microbicide development. They are skep- 
tical about whether microbicides would be 
profitable after the costs of research and 
marketing are met because such products 
would have to be inexpensive to be made 
available globally. They have also raised 
concern over issues of liability, since mi- 
crobicides would promise to offer some 
protection against life-threatening illness. 

Absent leadership by major pharmaceu- 
tical companies, a number of universities 
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‘Undergraduate 


How to Help 


P Visit www.global-cam- 
paign.org for more informa- 
tion about microbicides and 
their importance. 


> Call or write your Senators 
and Congressmen to ask 
them to lend support to the 
bill. There’s a simple form at 
the above website you can 
fill out. 


~ 


Attend a Student Global 
AIDS Campaign (SGAC) 
meeting. Thursday, 5:30 eR m. 
St. Ed's 105. 





and small, independent biopharmaceutical 
firms have taken the lead on microbicide 
research. However, researchers estimate 
that it costs up to $50 million to complete 
research on an existing compound (and 
twice that to start from scratch with a new 
compound) -- far more than many of these 
small companies and nonprofit entities 
have the capacity to invest. 

Public funds are necessary to fill the 
gaps in the research and development pro- 
cess and to create incentives for greater in- 
vestment by private industry. Without fed- 
eral leadership and funding, a microbicide 
is not likely to be available anytime soon. 
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Barely two percent of the budget for HIV/ 
AIDS-related research at the National In- 
stitutes of Health (NIH) is now being spent 
on microbicide research. 

Public health officials and members of 
Congress need to wake up and take notice. 
United States Senator Patrick Leahy and 
Congressmen Bernie Sanders have shown 
their support by signing onto the Microbi- 
cide Development Act, but United States 
Senator Jim Jeffords has yet to join. Ver- 
mont’s leaders need to take a more active 
role in supporting such a promising indus- 
try that would make an impact on health 
globally. 

There are a number of promising mi- 
crobicides in development, and we have 
everything we need to bring a microbicide 
to market within five years — except the _ 
money. The NIH budget for microbicide 
development should be increased to sub- 
stantially. Microbicides will give women 
all over the world one more way of protect- 
ing themselves against the ravage of HIV/ 
AIDS and other STDs without having to 
compromise themselves or their values. 

Vermont is an established champion 
of voicing national and global humanitar- 
ian concerns. Let’s urge our representation 
to take a stance on microbicides and lead 
the United States in piloting research that 
could make significant gains in combating 
the global AIDS pandemic. 


Contact Allison at amorse@smcvt.edu 
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Summer Session 


ART 


Drawing | (AR 205) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:30 a.m., May 22 - June 9 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 1:00 - 3:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


THERE ARE 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - 


("Online Courses 


Journalism and Mass Communication Practicum (JO 413A) - 3cr. 
| meeting, i 25, 12: te - m. ) a Aye 22 


(Mandatory informa 
fournalism an 


SUMMER 2006 


Elementary Statistics 

(MA 102) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:30 p.m. 
May 22 - June 26 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
(Non Lab Science) 


PHILOSOPHY 


SO MANY REASONS TO 
TAKE A SUMMER COURSE 
AT SAINT MICHAEL'S 


= Complete classes 
in less time 


m Take advantage 
of lower tuition 


= Get ahead in 
your studies 


m Enjoy smaller 
class sizes 


m Experience summer 
in Vermont 


SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 

(AR 327) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00 - 10:00 p.m., May 23 - June 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


BIOLOGY 


Human Biology in Health and 
Disease (BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 

9:00 a.m, - 12:00 p.m., May 22 - June 16 

Lab Fee $70. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Field Biology: Ecological Concepts 
and Field Techniques (BI 110A) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 


9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m., May 23 - June 9 
Lab Fee $70. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Ichthyology (BI 331) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:45 a.m. - 4:00 p.m., May 22 - June 16 
BUSINESS 


Management Information 
Systems (BU 111) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 4:00 - 7:45 p.m., May 23 - June 22 


Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 


Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 22 - June 16 


Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 3cr. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
8:00 - 10:30 a.m., June 19 - July 13 


Business Statistics (BU 207) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 4:00 - 6:30 p.m. 
May 22 - June 23 


Financial Policies of Corporations 
(BU 315) - 4cr. 

Monday - Thursday, 9:30 a.m. - 12:35 p.m. 

May 22 - June 15 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computers 

(CS 101) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

Lab: 1:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences (Non Lab Science) 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Macroeconomics 
(EC 101) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 10:30.a.m. - 12:15 p.m., May 22 - June 16 
LSR: Social Seience/Organizational Studies 


Principles of Microeconomics 

(EC 103) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 10:15 a.m., May 22 - June 16 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


ENGLISH 
Special Topics in Film: Film and - 
History (EN 403) - 4cr. 


Tuesday & Thursday, 5:50 - 10:00 p.m., May 23 - June 29 
LSR: Literary Studies 


FRENCH 

Introduction to French 

(FR 101) - 5cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 11:50 a.m., May 22 - June 16 


Intermediate French (FR 102) - Scr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 11:50 a.m., June 19 - July 14 


GENDER STUDIES 


Introduction to Gender/ 
Women’s Studies (GS 101) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 1:15 p.m. 
June 19 - July 7 


HUMANITIES 


Ancient and Medieval 
Civilization (HU 101) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 
LSR: Historical Studies, Literary Studies, 

or. Culture and Civilization 


JOURNALISM 


Writing for Media (JO 205A) - 4cr. 


Monday - Thursday, 12:30 - 3:00 p.m. 
May 22 - June 22 


MATHEMATICS 
Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:45 a.m., July 3 - July 21 


LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
(Non Lab Science) 


Philosophy of Society 
(PH 205) - 3cr. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

8:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m., May 23 - June 8 
LSR: Philosophy 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to Politics 
(PO 101) - 3cr. 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:10 p.m., May 22 - June 16 
LSR: Social Sciences/Organizational Studies §- 


Introduction to American 
National Politics (PO 120) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m., 
July 3 - July 26 

LSR: Social Sciences/Organizational Studies 
American Foreign Policy 

(PO 203) - 3cr. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 
May 22 - June 14 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Abnormal Psycholoy 

(PS 256) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. 

May 22 - June 5 

LSR: Social Sciences/Organizational Studies 


Classes are held on campus 
unless otherwise noted. 


olgadit-wiitelsaratiad-talmetetiolgrit-natelsm-laremie-telt-a¢g-balelsVaalolittiile baie) aii te 
Phone: 802.654.2571 = www.smcvt.edu/summer # E-mail: summer@smcvt.edu 
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CALENDAR 








For the EARS For the SOUL 


Sunday, 4/9 

Palm Sunday Mass. Mass will be at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. Palms will be given out in honor of 
the day. The liturgical dancers will proclaim the 
Passion narrative. Chapel, 11 a:m., 8 p.m. 


Saturday, 4/8 

Steel Train, Domestic Blend, Miracle Train. These three bands, in- 
cluding St. Mike’s own Domestic Blend, will jam out at Higher Ground 
this Saturday. Tickets are only $6 ahead of time and $8 the day of the 
show. For three bands? That is a bargain, my friends. Higher Ground. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 9 p.m. 





Vermont Youth Orchestra Spring Concerts. You know that gorgeous building we have up North 
we never visit? Here’s your opportunity. All day Saturday the sounds of the Vermont Youth Or- 
chestra will fill the Elley-Long Music Center. There’s a free concert at 11 a.m. and then at 2 p.m., 5 AZUSA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 


p.m. and 8 p.m. the Strings, Sinfonia, and Philharmonic Orchestras will take the stage, respectively. 
Tickets cost $5 for adults and $2 for seniors and students, so if you bring your Knightcard, you can H A G G A R D S G H 0 0 L 
breeze through a day of music meriment for less than a Hamilton. 0 F T H F 0 L 0 G Y 

For the MIND 











Thursday, 4/6 

“Das Land mit Musik: Defining English Music in the 1951 Festival 
of Britian.” Assistant Professor of fine arts, Nathaniel G. Lew will 
be speaking on this subject as part of the Humanities Colloquium Se- 
ries. Farrell Room, St. Edmund’s Hall, noon. 





Monday, 4/10 

“Venezula: Friend or Foe?” Peter Lackowski just returned ‘from a trip to Venezula. At this discus- 
sion, he’ll bring light to the political issues surrounding Venezula right now, especially regarding 
President Hugo Chavez. St. Edmund’s Hall, room 102. 3:30 p.m. 


For the BODY i 
Wednesday, 4/5 
Ice Cream Bar. The ever popular Ice Cream Bar will be at Alliot Wednes- 
day night. You know what this means. All day long you get to walk around 
saying, “Pretty please? With an Alliot cherry on top?” If youre feeling 
guilty about eating that much sugar in one sitting, just make sure you in- 
clude a banana. That way, you can tell people you’re getting your fruit and 
dairy for the day. 


Haggard School of Theology, in keeping with its 
commitment to the authority of Scripture and 
the centrality of Jesus Christ, seeks to prepare 


people for effective, practical ministry in the 
Church throughout the world; to promote the 
spiritual, personal, and professional development 
of students; and to extend theological knowledge 
through academic inquiry, research, writing, 

and publication. 





Friday, 4/7 

Bowling. Personally, I still need the bumpers. Show me up and try to bowl a perfect game without 
_ “having anyone scream “GUTTER BALL!” The bowling is free, but if you want any of the fine cui- 
sine that is. always found at bowling alley. Mmm, bowling alley food. This is a KnightLife sponsored 
event, so you have to ride on the bus to and from the event, but that gives you ample time to sing “99 


Bottles of Beer on the Wall.” Alliot, 8 p.m. (626) 815-5439 
www.apu.edu/explore/theology 


Ee = kcbrown@apu.edu 


To learn more about the theology programs offered 
or to schedule a personal appointment: 


New Orleans Through the Ages Dance. Pull out your cocktail dresses, shine your dancing shoes, URTV E AS UT 
and start practicing your Electric Slide. This is the first formal dance of the year. Not only that, but Pp cs) eatin ap 7 pet crates 


it’s off campus, with a chandelier, hors d’oeurves, live-music and a ball room. Cinderella’s going to be 
jealous, since this party doesn’t stop until 2 a.m. And forget pumpkins, a bus will be bringing people 
to and from the dance. Tickets cost $7 and are available in Alliot. Windham Hotel, 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 





For the EYES LUWWUU.SECONDFLOORVT.COM 
“Monday, 4/10 > . every THURSDAY: BANG BANG ns 


“The Passion of the Christ” Campus ministry presents this controver- J JON DEMUS & JAH RED 
sial film in Eddie’s Lounge. The film follows the last days in the life of : REGGAE/DANCEHALL/REGGAETON . 


Jesus, and is in Aramic with subtitles. There will be three opportunities 


to ich this movie throughout the day. Eddie’s. 3 p.m., 7 p.m. and 10 = an 10 P.M. FREE POOL = 21+ NO COVER 
3 ae every Fal & SAT: DJ ROBBIE J 
ednesday, 


“Invisible Children” This documentary focuses on three college students who traveled to Africa to HIP-HOP/R&B/OLD SCHOOL 


make a movie. They just didn’t plan on making this one. “Invisible Children” delves into the world of ] P.M. $1 SHOOTERS 
child soldiers in Uganda. The story is one you won’t soon forget. McCarthy Arts Center, 7:30 p.m. 
C2 diSCOUNG at Ghe doon with chis ad 





Thursday, 4/6 

“Born into Brothels” The MOVE International’s group traveling to Calcutta, India will be showing 
this movie to raise funds for the May trip. The minimum donation of $2 will be donated to the non- 
profit group New Life, New Hope. This home takes children out of the red-light district, and feeds, 
clothes and educates them. The film shows the lives of these children through their own eyes, and their 
own camera lenses. McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


18+ GO PaRGy and 2te Go dAINK 


check che web FoR_UPCcoming shows 


Saturday, 4/8 
Dive In Movie, “Finding Nemo” In this case you really have to just keep swimming, just keep swim- 


ming, just keep swimming. Because if you can’t tread water, you'll drown. No, just kidding, but you now accepting aPPlicaGions 


do have to bring your own float to this event. Because, get this, you’ll be watching the movie from in 
the pool. How fun is that? If you’ve gota fear of chlorine, don’t worry, you can watch from the bleach- 


Bic now booking ghaduacion Paquies 


; LWUWWLW.MYSPACE.COM/SECONDFLOORVT 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Arly Scully 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 
Go to the Dive-In movie. Bonus points to anyone who wears 
an Itsy-Bitsy-Teenie-Weenie-Yellow-Polka-Dot-Bikini. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


People really enjoy it if you jump out at them from bushes 
and scream, “The British are COMING!” Really, they do. 


SAGITARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 


Grab your umbrella. Rumor has it it’s raining men. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
This week, you'll fall down. Try to get up. Unless you don’t 
want to. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 


Run, don’t walk, to the mail room. The stars say you’ve got 
mail. And so does that dude from AOL. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
God likes you the least. Why else would He make everyone 
eat fish on Fridays during Lent. Think about it... . 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 
You are a sex machine. Make sure to go in for your annual 
tune-up. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
You look really good in blue. Start wearing it more. It 
brings out your eyes. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 
Are you getting your five to seven servings of vegetables a 
day? Fruit Loops don’t count. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 

Just because you’re a summer-baby doesn’t mean you can 
afford to avoid sunscreen. Seriously. Look at what your 
sign’s name is. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 


Try to live up to your astrological sign. Pounce. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Try to live up to your astrological sign. Abstain. And watch 
out for Leos. 
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FUN 


Onion Run 
by Phil Smith 





Sudoku 





The Defender’s Quiz of Randomness 
By Michael Langenmayr and Nick Martin 


Questions: 


1. To what party did the 40th President of the 
United States belong? 


2. Because metal was rationed, the Oscars handed 
out during World War II were made of what? 


3. What number was Beethoven last symphony? 


4. What is the most common dog breed in 
America? : 


5. Who is the best-selling female musician of all- 
time in the United States? Worldwide? 


6. What is the most common name in the world? 


7. What is the most profitable company in the 
world? 


8. What’s the biggest country in the world 
geographically? Population-wise? 


9. The name of which continent begins and ends 
in the same letter? 


10. What is George W. Bush’s middle name? 


11. What is the highest national capital in 
elevation? 


12. How do you say “Sorry” in Spanish? 


13. What is it called when you bowl three strikes 
in arow? 


14. How many stairs are there in the Eiffel 
Tower? 
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Instructions: Fill in the grid so that every 
row, every column and every 3x3 box 
contains the digits 1 through 9. 
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Green Mountain National Forest expanding o 


ATV access to wilderness areas a controversial topic in prc 


By Jess Watts 
Staff Writer 


The Green Mountain Nation- 
al Forest Committee will set out 
a new plan to add 27,473 acres 
of wilderness to the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

The plan will be submit- 
ted to Congress for approv- 
al, Assistant Forest Planner 
Holly Knox said. 

“Congress has not desig- 
nated this land for wilderness 

et,” Knox said. “We have re- 
quested it in the plan but Con- 
gress can designate any land 
they want. We find areas which 
we think are good wilderness ar- 
eas for Congress to designate, and 
then Congress decides whether 
they want to designate it or not.” 

Knox said she is not sure 
whether Congress will approve 


the plan. The Green Mountain. 


National Forest Committee has 
been working together with Con- 
gress throughout the process. 
Historically, Congress has taken 
the recommendations of the com- 
mittee into consideration. 

The last plan for modify- 
ing the forest was in 1987, Knox 
said. 

The National Forest Manage- 
ment Act requires a plan revision 
every 10 to 15 years. 

ATV access to the forest 
has been a hotly contested topic. 
There are no ATV trails in the 
forest. 

In 1987, the plan allowed 
for flexibility for ATV access. 
Groups could submit a proposal 
to the committee to have trails 
added to the forest. No group or 
individual ever made a proposal, 
Knox said. 

“When people say they were 
never allowed to use ATVs in the 
forest it’s because no one ever 
made a proposal,” Knox said. “If 
someone came to the committee 
with a proposal, we would have 
done sight-specific analyses on 
where to make trails in the for- 
est.” 

The 2006 plan will not des- 
ignate trails for ATVs, but if the 
committee gets a proposal from 


an organization it 
will do an analysis to 
see if the land is ap- 
propriate, Knox said. 

Todd Scheinfeld 
is executive director 
of the Vermont ATV 
Sportsman’s _Associa- 
tion, a non-profit orga- 
nization charged with 
developing, implement- 
ing and maintaining ATV 
trails. 

The Green Mountain 
National Forest Plan is a non-pro- 
ductive plan because the new plan 
should have implemented ATV 
use, Scheinfeld said. 




















Photo illustration by 
Michael DeGrandpre 


“The forest has an obligation 

to recognize ATV use, but has 
ot,” Scheinfeld said. “I feel that 
the forest service didn’t listen and 


hear the Vermonters who 
want to get maple sugar 
and ride ATVs with their 
child.” 

Scheinfeld said the 
people who ride ATVs don’t 
have lawyers to back them 
up. 

“The people that 
have lawyers are the 
1 percent: of people 
who are naked, playing 
‘Kumbaya’ and eating 

granola, which are the 
“Greenies,” Scheinfeld 
said. He said he is a“Greenie” 
but does not always agree with 
what they have to say. 

People should be able to tol- 
erate ATVs in the wilderness in 
moderation, Scheinfeld said. 

Scheinfeld also said if you 
ask any of the “naked, “‘Kumbaya’ 
playing, granola eating people” 
what frequency or duration of 
an encounter with an ATV they 
would tolerate, they would say 
none. 

Junior Jennifer Kerns is one 
of the co-founders of the environ- 
mental club Green Up. Kerns said 
she does not think ATVs should 
be allowed in the forest. 

“T think there are plenty of 
other places for ATV riding,” 
Kerns said. “I don’t think they 
need to go to a national forest to 
do it.” 

Chuck Stanford, vice presi- 
dent of the Westshire ATV Club, 
said some club members have 
been talking to legislators about 
ATV use and trying to publicize 
the expansion of existing trails. 

“The plan was discouraging, 
but the opportunity is still there,” 
Stanford said. “I know it will hap- 
pen sometime, maybe not in my 
time, but maybe my kids.” 

Stanford said he wants to 
build trails in the Green Mountain 
National Forest because the trails 
around the forest sometimes lead 
to dead ends. Those trails cannot 
be connected because ATV trails 
are not allowed in the forest. 

“We don’t want to ride all 
around the forest,’ Stanford said. 
“Mainly we want the trails to be 
able to go through the forest to 


ree a 


posed plan 


“The forest has an 
obligation to recognize 
ATV use, but has not. 
I feel that the forest 
service didn't listen and 
hear the Vermonters 
who want to get maple 
sugar and ride ATVs 
with their child.” 
Todd Scheinfeld 
executive director of 


Vermont ATV 
Sportsman’s Association 





connect to the (trails on the) other 
side. We want to create a state- 
wide trail system. 

ATV trails would only be al- 
lowed to be built in the forest if 
they connect trails existing out- 
side the forest. 

ATVs could be dangerous to 
the preservation of the national 
forest, Kerns said. ATVs erode 
and compact soil, destroy natural 
vegetation and plants, degrade 
wildlife habitats and water qual- 
ity, and spread invasive species, 
Kerns said. ; 

“We don’t need people to 
continue to endanger (the nation- 
al forests), we néed people to help 
conserve them,” Kerns said. 

Congress will let the Green 
Mountain National Forest Com- 
mittee know its decision later this 
month. As of now, VASA and 
the Westshire ATV Club will not 
submit a proposal to the Green 
Mountain National Forest Com- 
mittee to build ATV trails in the 
forest. 

Another change the plan 
entails is the amount of timber 
people can cut down. In the 1987 
plan, the amount of timber avail- 
able to be cut down was 15.6 mil- 
lion board feet. In the new plan, 
16.4 million board feet of timber 
is available to be cut down. 

Although the plan has more 
timber available to be cut down, 
90,000 acres of land has been 
added to the forest since 1987. 


Stay in town for the summer. Put the off season to good use by knocking off a few 
credits with UVM Summer University. Summer U is the ideal way to catch up or get ahead 
with over 400 courses in areas that fit general major requirements, as well as special interests 
and electives. The summer experience at UVM also includes opportunities for financial aid, 
housing and finding a job—learn more at uvm.edu/summer. 


Just a few Summer U offerings, go 

to the Summer U website for more: 
Writer's Workshop - ENGS 120, 3 credits 

Business Savvy - BSAD 195/SPCH 95, 6 credits 
Principles of Biology 1 & 2, BIOLO01 &2, 4 credits each 
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uvm.edu/summer or call 1.800.639.3210 
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OUTDOORS 
Fossil Fools Day is no joke for students 





Annual bike ride raises awareness of renewable-energy sources 


By Sean Dailey 
Staff Writer 


Despite adverse weather 
conditions, more than 150 people 
rode and rallied Saturday, April 
1, in this year’s Fossil Fools Day. 
Green Up, St. Michael’s environ- 
mental club, was one of the main 
organizers of the event. 

Fossil Fool’s Day is an an- 
nual student-organized event that 
aims to raise awareness of fossil 
fuel consumption. Students from 
local schools participated in the 
bike ride and rally. According 
to the Vermont Campus Energy 
Group’s campus coordinator, Liz 
Cunningham, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, the University of Vermont 
and Middlebury College should 
be credited with the many suc- 
cesses of this year’s event. 

Sophomore Conor Driscoll 
and senior Emma Kosciak are the 
student co-founders of Green Up. 

“This event is designed to 
show the Vermont state Legis- 
lature that there is widespread 
support for clean, renewable en- 
ergy, and the time to act is now,” 
Driscoll said. “Traditionally, 
Vermont has been a state which 
paves the way for others in pro- 
gressive legislation; the environ- 
ment should be no different.” 

Cunningham took Fossil 
Fool’s Day from idea to action 
and is teaching college campus- 
es she visits about renewable and 
energy-efficient projects. She 


hopes her dedication will inspire 
successful energy campaigns 
throughout Vermont and New 
England campuses. 

Cunningham said last 
year’s turnout of “only 45 or so 
Middlebury students” lacked in 
size and direction. While Cun- 
ningham said last year’s event 
wasn’t a failure, she was disap- 
pointed with the lack of support 
from UVM and St. Michael’s 
College. 

“We got a good message 
across to the governor to support 
clean energy,’ Cunningham said 
of last year’s Fossil Fool’s Day. 
“We wrote a letter and had every- 
body that was there sign it. This 
year we knew we wanted a more 
directed campaign.” 

By 9 a.m. Saturday, almost 
four times the number of people 
who gathered last year at UVM’s 
campus green. Chester Harvey 
climbed atop a van and gave the 
itinerary to the riders. At 9:15 the 
riders were headed for the State- 
house in Montpelier. 

By 10:45 a.m. the weather 
in Burlington had turned to rain, 
but riders like Daniel Hock, a cy- 
clist from the St. Michael’s Bike 
Team, kept their spirits high and 
completed the 40-mile trek. The 
poor weather forced the activists 
indoors under the roof of Mont- 
pelier High School — just a little 
farther than a baseball’s throw 
from the Statehouse. 

As bikes began filling up a 





Are you comfortable with technical talk? 


Crampon 


Defender’s 
Guess: 

A feminine 
product used 
when your 
cramps are 
especially bad. 


Nick’s Definition: Metal frame and 
spikes that can be attached to shoes to 


prevent slipping on ice. 


Gaiters 


Defender’s Guess: Scaly beasts that 
grow in sewers and come up the toilet to 


bite you on the bum. 








Photo by Sean Dailey 


Chris Laflamme (right) helps St. Michael student Daniel Hock (left) suit up as Chester Harvey (middle) of 
Middlebury College speaks to the bike riders gathered at UVM on Saturday, April 1, for Fossil Fools Day. 


hallway leading to the high school 
auditorium, Scudder Parker, a 
Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, made his way to the micro- 
phone. With congratulations and 


‘praise Parker welcomed the stu- 


dents. Parker said it was up to 
the new generation of students at 
the event to continue the fight for 


the environment. 


“What we have to do is en- 
ter-into a new partnership, a new 
covenant,” Parker said. 

Rep. Bernie Sanders also 


spoke, and St. Michael’s based 
band Japhy Ryder performed at 
the event. 

“The slogan is to stop the 
addiction on oil, and we want to 
have America reduce oil imports 
from the Middle East and start 
looking to be a more sustain- 
able nation,” said junior Jennifer 
Kerns, a Green Up member. 

“We need to look to things 
like bio-diesel, wind energy and 
solar energy — things more con- 
ducive to our natural environ- 


- 


ment.” 

Senior Emma Kosciak also 
attended the event. 

“We're planning Earth Day 
right now, and there are plenty of 
other organizations that are jump- 
ing on board with us like the On- 
ion River, and we do some open 
mic nights with Coffee House,” 
Kosciak said. “People are always 
really excited to get involved with} [ 


” 


us. 











By Nick Martin 
Outdoors Editor 


As the Outdoors Editor, | often find myself hopelessly trying to explain wilderness jargon 
to fellow editors. Long nights of editing lead to giddy exchanges as it is, but when I drop a 


Balaclava 


Defender’s Guess: The tastiest pastry 
ever to come out of Europe. Mmmm, 


balaclava. 


Nick’s Definition: Warm three-sided 
head covering resembling a hood 


Ascender 


Defender’s Guess: 
Jennie Cernosia. Don’t 
believe me? Check 
your e-mail. 


Nick’s Definition: Tubular fabric cover- 


ing lower leg meant to keep snow and 


other debris out of the shoe. 


Nick’s Definition: Rope 
gripping device that 
only lets rope move one 
way, allowing climbers 
to climb without hand 


Bivouac 


Defender’s 
Guess: 

A French 
delicacy. No 


delicious. 





one knows what it really is, but lord is it 


man. 


word like “crampon” — well, lets just say you can hear them “scree” all the way to Alliot. 


Webbing 


Defender’s Guess: The characteristic 
that separates Peter Parker from Spider- 


Nick’s Definition: A nylon strap some- 


times used when connecting climbing 
anchors. 


Nick’s Definition: A temporary or un- 
planned shelter, sometimes associated 


with a sleeping bag cover known as a 


bivouac sack. 


Endo 


a typo. 





Defender’s Guess: Planet the Ewoks live 
on. Wait, that was “Endor.” This is clearly 


Nick’s Definition: A fall from a bicycle 
in which the rider is projected over the 


> 


_ Nick’s Definition: A 


Spoke Nipple 


Defender’s Guess: 
The jewelry favored by 
Janet Jackson. 





nut that is designed to 


both fit on the end of 
a spoke and through the spoke hole on 


the rim of a bicycle wheel. 


Klemheist 








handlebar. 
Adze holds. 
Defender’s Guess: S Quick draw 
‘ cree 
Contemporary Defender’s Guess: 

i editors use Defender’s Guess: The sound you make __ The thing that made 
to fill space. when you stub your little toe on the cor- Jesse James the 

: ner of the coffee table. most feared outlaw 
Nick's Defini- of the Wild Wild West. 
tion: The scoop- 


shaped blade found of the back of some 
ice axes used for chopping or shaping 


Nick’s Definition: Loose rock or other 
debris covering a slope 


Nick’s Definition: Two carabiners at- 
tached by anylon runner. Quick draws 


attach climbing-ropes to-protection. - ~ ~~ ~~ ~~-- nme we 


Defender’s Guess: The greatest German 
robbery of cough syrup medication in 
history. 


Nick’s Definition: Climbing knot tied 
with a circular section of webbing around 
a climbing rope. 3 oe 4 
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lf 17,000 people died tomorrow, 
would you notice? 





.* 


Wiehe, 9 es 
ee" af 3 ‘ 


Of course you would. There would be 24-hour news coverage. Dramatic headlines. And a 
devastating effect on our country forever. But last year, drinking and driving did kill about 
17,000 people. It injured half a million more. But because it happened over a year rather 
than in a single day, most of us hardly noticed. It’s a growing problem, with a simple 
answer. If you drink, find a safe way home. And help remove the marks that drunk driving 


leaves on our country. 


Activism | Victim Services | Education 


Pin placements do not represent actual crash sites. www.madd.org 
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SPORTS 





BASEBALL: New coach is home run 
for program, Knights win home opener 


Continued from Page 24 


“We lost a lot of seniors last year but we are look- 
ing to this year’s seven to provide us with leadership 
on and off the field,’ Gamache said. 

This year’s seniors take their job very seriously 
and are hoping to improve their team as a result. 
“My role as a senior is to work hard and hopefully 
teach all the underclassman some things that they 
can use in the future,” senior co-captain Koscso said. 
“T want us to work hard as a team and never settle for 
anything but our best.” 

The team’s goals are similar but are teflected by 
players and coaches in slightly varying ways. “Hope- 
fully, we can improve upon last season,” sophomore 
Alex McIntire said. “We were 7-12 last year and lost 
seven or eight seniors, so if we can be .500 or have a 
winning record, that would be great. Ultimately we 
want to have a winning record or win every game 
that we can.” 

Cole views success a little bit differently. “My 
primary goal is to give each and every player, and in 
particular our seven seniors, the absolute best expe- 
rience that I possibly can,” Cole said. “I remember 
what it’s like being a baseball player for St. Michaels, 
and I also remember what I wanted to get out of my 
experience. I’m trying my hardest to give that same 
quality experience to the guys this year and be- 
yond.” 

With a lot of baseball still to be played, Cole and 
his club hold their destiny in their own hands. 

“T want us to improve each and every day, 
work hard, and represent and respect St. Michael’s 
College and the game of baseball,” Cole said. 


Schedule / results 
March 26, @ Framingham State — W 5-0, W 7-4. 
March 30, vs. Norwich — W 10-7. April 4, vs. Middlebury. April 5, @ Castleton State 
(doubleheader) April 10, vs. Univ. of Maine-Presque Isle anne alas April it, vs. 
_ Lyndon State (doubleheader) 





First-year head coach and current sports information 
director Seth Cole has coached his team to three 
straight wins. 


Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 






Senior Dan O’Connor gave up two earned runs on three hits in 4 1/3 
inning of work against Norwich on Thursday, March 30. O’Connor 
walked seven and struck out one, and is 2-1, with a 3.12 ERA. 





The greatest unknown golf course is unleashed 


o you think you have what it takes to be a golfer. 

You've teed it up at Pebble Beach and hit the links at 

Augusta. You have nine drivers, a gazillion differ- 
ent wedges, and 11 putters because you never know what 
your relationship with each one is. You have more towels 
than an ocean resort. But to be a good golfer there is one 
course you need to conquer first. I’m taking about the par 
9 wonderland called The Campus of St. Michael’s. 

Here’s why you should play here instead of at a coun- 
try club. 

Ata country club, when you drive 
up, you can drop off your clubs. Here, 
you usually only play with one, mak- 
ing the walk a lot easier. Here, there 
are no out-of-bounds or range offi- 
cials. There are no time constraints 
and no waiting for other groups. Ata 
country club, shovels and brooms are 
what are used to clean and repair the 
course. Here, you can play with them. 
You can play here with clubs, tools or 
30-pack boxes. It doesn’t matter. 

At a country club there are rule 
books. Here, you use books only to 
tee off. The first tee is wherever you 
want it to be, same goes for holes two through nine. You 
can play with as many people as you want, go as fast as 
you want or go as slow as you want. At a country club, 
birds swoop and chirp in the air. Here, F-16’s shake the 
ground. 

Here are my nine holes. 

Hole 1: The tee box is located in the parking lot be- 
hind Canterbury Hall. The men’s tee is the third row of 
spaces, the women’s tee is the first row of spaces, and if 
youre just looking for a quick round you can play from the 
handicap spots. 

The green is in the grass field behind Pontigny, mak- 
ing it a par 4, easily reachable in three if you try hitting 

over Canterbury. 


Haven’s 
Hype 





Haven Quinn 


‘Hole 2: + Starting -behind- Pontigny;- you're - Wok 


“We wanted to make the 
church steps part of a hole, 
but we kind of felt bad 
about hitting balls at God. 
We thought he might 
get mad or something.” 


Rob Byrnes, junior 





ing to hit toward the welcome center. - It’s a par 3, but 
driving balls toward a pack of accepted students with their 
parents might get your golfing membership revoked. 

Hole 3: Lot’s of distractions as you're hitting from 
the Archangel statue, over the Alliot garden, above the 
shrubs, through the open grass walkways going toward St. 
Ed’s, avoiding students, and ending outside Café Cheray. 
Bonus points for playing this hole around lunch time on 
chicken patty day, right when class gets out. 

Hole 4: You'll be shooting back into the grassy walk- 
way, looking to land your tee shot somewhere between a 
pack of first-year girls lying outside Lyons and the large 
number of Frisbee players in front of the library. Your 
second shot needs to land on the grass to the right of the 
library, lining up your third shot to be shooting at Tarrant. 

Hitting moving cars, people, or bikers is not a pen- 
alty, as long as you play the same ball. 

Hole 5: Nothing but open grass in front of you to 
shoot at. Driving straight from the grass between the li- 
brary and Tarrant, you can let the muscles loose and swing 
like Bonds, because the open field of the 300’s is your 
destination. Be aware of the sand traps by the volleyball 


Hole 6: From anywhere in the 300’s field, just hit the 
ball to the other side. It’s tougher than it sounds. 

Hole 7: From wherever you are, over Alumni and into 
the Quad. Any broken windows are generally frowned 
upon, but are accepted if you find your ball and play it as 
it lies. Once in the Quad, you'll look to hit the Bergeron 
grass to end this one. 

Hole 8: Hitting from the grass, your best bet is going 
over the first row of cars in the parking lot next to Hodson, 
landing somewhere in the parking lot. Your second shot 
is into the grass area in the 100’s, followed by a necessary 
high shot that can carry over the townhouses and trees into 
the 400’s. Anywhere in there is a good finish. 

Hole 9: You're shooting over the rest of the 400’s, 
then from that grass area, over the first line of 200 town- 
houses, into the middle grass. From there, it’s an easy shot 
over the first row of townhouses and into the Canterbury 
parking lot, finishing right where you started. 

Absolutely a beautiful nine holes that challenges even 
the best golfers. The regulars love it. 

“St. Michael’s is a great course,’ sophomore Adam 
Sullivan said. “The grounds crew has done an awesome 
job getting it ready for tournament play so early in the sea- 
son. It’s a tough course with the changes they’ve made. 
Lengthening six of the holes the longer distance, coupled 
with the wind and hazards play a big role in the game. You 
have to be a complete player with both your long and short 
game, otherwise it will eat you up.” 

At a country club, men pray to God they make putts. 
Here, golfers tried making the church a hole. 

“We wanted to make the church steps part of a hole,” 
junior Rob Byrnes said, “but we kind of felt bad about hit- 
ting balls at God. We thought he might get mad or some- 
thing.” 

The best part about the course here and what most 
golfers find the most enjoyable aspect is its longer holes. 

“On longer holes, I like to break out the big dogs and 
let them eat,” sophomore Matt Hall said. 

A challenging course from start to finish, The Cam- 


“pus at St. Michael’s is the perfect place to play a round. 





SPORTS 


Tennis teams in full swing 


With two matches left for the men and three for the women, 
both teams look to finish strong before the playoffs 


By Aaron Dickie 


’ Lizzo said through e-mail. “We definitely have 
Staff Writer 


positive expectations for the future.” 
With Bolduc red-shirting the year for medi- 
cal reasons and Repnikov sidelined with 
a fractured ankle, the young team has 
looked for leadership from sopho- 
mores Andy Samara and Torr Ter- 
ranova, Lizzo said. 

Terranova says he thinks the 
best is yet to come from this deter- 
mined group. 

“We have a lot of tough 

matches coming up,” he 

said, “but we want to make 
a statement this year.” 


Familiar sounds have been echoing from 
around the north entrance of Ryan Hall. Loud 
groans from men penetrate the building’s win- 
dows. The exasperated “oohhs” of perspiring 
women can be heard from the stoop. This can 
only mean one thing. It’s tennis season again. 

After a weeklong trip to Hilton Head, 
N.C. over spring break, the men’s and 
women’s tennis teams returned to the 
Northeast for conference play. 

The women’s team, led by 
third-year head coach Greg Cluff, 

































is 7-8, 5-4 in conference, with only Those matches 
one senior on the roster. Wins and include road _ contests 
losses are not the top concern of against conference- 


leading Stonehill and 
St. Anselm, before re- 
turning home to face 
Pace, April 12. Terranova 
thinks the men are up for 
the challenge. 

“We faced the tough- 
est competition we will see 
. all year in Hilton Head,” 
. Terranova said. “That ex- 

perience is going to pay 
off in the upcoming 


the squad, Cluff said. His team 
has a different philosophy. 

“Every year our number one 
priority is to have fun,” Cluff said. 
“Number two is to play as well as 
possible, and let the scores take 
care of themselves.” " 

The women, winners of / 
three of their last four match- 
es, are a tight group off the 
courts, according to junior 
Cailie Burns. = 


oe 


“As a team we get along poems — matches.” 
fantastic,’ Burns said. The team has 
“Our group dynamic is been working hard 
strong.” every day and is ea- 


ger to learn Lizzo 
said. The teams 


Burns, along 
with senior Heidi 
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Wood, were Men: and advance past 


on the NE-10 
honor roll for 
the week of 
March 27. 
The trio 
‘were 





the first round. 
Down to a 
seven-man ros- 
ter, the men 
have re- 





April 6 @ Saint Anselm 
April 12 vs. Pace 








Women: 
April 8 @ Saint Rose 







: : ; ceived 

vs April 9 @ Assumption . 
honored _ April 12 vs. Pace Rarer: 
-for their faa = rie-t 
play in contribu- 


wins over American International and Southern 
New Hampshire. 

The women have four matches left, with the 
playoffs slated to begin April 19. 

On the other side, first-year head coach Kevin 
Lizzo has led the men’s squad to a 5-8 record, 3-5 
in conference. Although plagued by injuries to two 
top players, junior Andrew Bolduc and first-year 
Dmitri Repnikov, Lizzo is optimistic about what 
lies ahead for his team. 

“We're down two key players. Other guys are 
going to have to step up and make things happen,” 


tions from a pair of first-years. Sean Steigerwald 
represented the team on the NE-10 weekly honor 
roll. He garnered recognition for his performance 
in recent matches against AIC and Bentley. John 
Lescure has also played a big roll this season, ac- 
cording to Lizzo. 

- “John is playing very tough,” Lizzo said. “He 
can hang with anyone in the conference.” 

Out of 12 teams the men are ranked eighth in 

the conference. The playoffs begin April 19. 


Junior | Softball | Biology/Secondary Education | Colchester, Vt. 


Casey Brooks 


High School: Colchester High School. 
Started playing: Age 6. 
Why SMC?: Great vibe, friendly people, beautiful campus. 


Favorite memory: Any that involve my teammates or end in fist 
pumps and dance parties. 


Favorite food: Everything except Old El Paso taco seasoning and 
those monte cristo sandwiches from Alliot. 





Why Chosen: Went 3-for-3 
with three runs in a 7-2 vic- 
tory vs. Slippery Rock Univer- 
sity, and 2-for-4 with two runs 
and two RBI in a 6-3 win vs. 
Bloomfield College. 


Plans for after graduation: Teach science, coach and travel. 





Knight 


By: Andrea Lissor 





Not a fan of the fans 


to Fenway, eaten the hot 

dogs, seen the Green Mon- 
ster. I come from a long line of 
Sox fans. My aunt’s fiancé wore 
a Yankees hat to Thanksgiving 
dinner a few years ago and my 
grandmother denied him his 
meal. He has since converted to 
a Red Sox devotee. 

So, yes, I like the Red Sox. 
But unfortunately, ever since 
my first year here in 2003, I can 
honestly say there are few peo- 
ple I find more annoying than 
Red Sox fans. 

Now, before all of you with 
the B’s on your hats start storm- 
ing the Defender lab, hear me 
out. I do not dislike all Red Sox 
fans, obviously; I am one. But 
there are those fanatical few 
who ruin it for everyone. There 
are also the pink hat wearers, 
who think they’re fans, but that’s 
a separate issue. 

One of the worst things 
about the die-hard types, is the 
way they’re constantly challeng- 
ing each other’s love for the Sox 
with pointless tests. 


[« a Red Sox fan. I’ve been 


-“Oh,-you-like the Red Sox? - 


Well, then, list the batting aver- 
ages of the ’86 team in descend- 
ing order.” 

These attempts to legiti- 
mize fandom are ridiculous. | 
don’t know the names of all the 
men who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, but I still con- 
sider myself a fan of democracy. 

Just because you know 
pointless trivia doesn’t make 
you a bigger fan. I’ve found this 
is the worst among the “right 
outside of Boston crowd.” 

You know the type: You 
ask them where they’re from 
and they'll say, “Oh, this town 
you’ve never heard of, it’s right 
outside of Boston.” 

One thing I’ve learned at St. 
Michael’s is every town in Mas- 
sachusetts is “right outside of 
Boston.” 


333 N. Winooski Ave. 


greenclosetvt.com 


But apparently, people who 
live in these towns are the biggest 
Red Sox fans in the world. Why 
is this? Is it the red and white 
license plate? Or the alphabet 
with only 25 letters? Or is it be- 
cause they’re “wicked smaht?” 
I’ve yet to figure it out. 

The Red Sox fans that irk 
me the most are the parapher- 
nalia types. They just have that 
mentality that wearing an Ortiz 
shirt somehow proves they’re 
much bigger fans than the peo- 
ple who wouldn’t shell out for a 
wanna-be jersey. 

And don’t even get me 
started on you “Yankees suck” 
folks. You’re crazy. And here’s 
a little tidbit for you. The money 
you spend on those anti-Yan- 
kees shirts and hats goes to the 
big man himself. No, not God. 
George Steinbrenner. Because 
he owns rights to the logo. Yes, 
that’s right BoSox fans, your 
hard earned cash is contribut- 
ing to A-Rod’s paycheck. Think 
about it. 

I will never understand for 
the life of me, the constant mis- 
use of pronouns among Red Sox 
fans. Although, to be fair, this 
one applies to all sports fans. 

But really people, we didn’t 
sweep Anaheim in the playoffs 
and we certainly didn’t win the 
World Series after an 86 year 
dry spell. 

We didn’t pitch six innings 
with*a bloody ankle so stop 
stealing Schilling’s thunder. 

In reality, we were the 
ones burning Yankees hats in 
the Quad and waving around 
brooms, cleverly representing 
the four game sweep over the 
Cardinals. 

We were the ones chanting 
a melodic chorus of “Jeter swal- 
lows,” and pouring Icehouse on 
our friends. We did our part, but 
the Sox played the game. So let’s 
settle down a little, at least until 
2090 when we win it all again. 


(entrance on Riverside) 
Old North End Burlington 






Knightcards accepted 


802 651 9699 
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Senior Meagan Newland runs to home plate in an NE-10 doubleheader against UMass-Lowell, Saturday, April 1. The Knights lost the first game 3-2 and won the second, 2-1. 


pring break helps softball prepare 


By Laura Tuveson 
Staff Writer 


The softball team has been outscored 58-38 in 16 
games this year by tough competiton, starting the season 
5-11, and 1-3 in conference play. 

The team headed to Florida during spring break to 
open the season against some of the toughest competition 
it has seen in five years, said six-year head coach Robyn 
Newton. 

“We were definitely looking for a challenge this year 
because we needed to prepare for the tough competition 
in the NE-10,” Newton said in an e-mailed response on 
the team’s 4-8 start. “We played 12 games, all against top 
Division II teams as opposed to in years’ past [when] we 
played some Division III teams.” 

Junior pitcher Meggan Roberge, who was named last 


New coach is home run 


Alumnus has taken the reins and has sights set on hard work and positive experiences 


By Brian Wadlinger 
Staff Writer 

After losing the first four games of thé season, 
first-year head coach and sports information direc- 
tor Seth Cole has got his team fighting back with 
three straight wins, including a 10-7 home opener 
win against Norwich University, March 30. 

The team’s other two wins came over Framing- 
ham State College in a doubleheader, Sunday, March 
26. The team was scheduleded to play MIddlebury 
College on on Tuesday. 

Cole played second base for the Knights from 
1998-2001. 
Cole takes over for Coach Perry Bove, who 


year’s NE-10 Pitcher of the Year, said the games were a 
good opportunity to get outside. 

“Because we’ve been inside there were some kinks we 
had to work out,” Roberge said. 

First-year pitcher Megan O’Connor said, “Everybody 
was nervous, both freshmen and upperclassmen, because 
we didn’t practice outside at all.” 

The team managed to adjust quickly and battle some 
stiff competition, including an extra-inning run against 
Palm Beach Atlantic, the team’s first outdoor game, New- 
ton said. 

“We didn’t even have a practice on dirt before play- 
ing this game,” Newton said. “For first-game jitters and 
experience outside, we played them to a tie in the seventh 
inning.” 

Backed by Roberge’s nine strikeouts in the eight in- 
nings of play, and an RBI triple by junior Meg Currier, the 





“T want us to work hard 
as a team and never 
settle for anything 
but our best.” 


Kevin Koscso, 
senior co-captain 


coached the Knights for 16 years. Bove left for per- 
sonal reasons after a fantastic tenure as head coach, 
according to players. < 

“I think Coach Cole has done a great job mak- 
ing this team his own,” junior pitcher Billy Gamache 
said. “Coach Bove was great and will be missed, but 
it is nice to have a coach who is always around like 
coach Cole is.” 

Alongside Cole will be his former coach and 
17-year veteran, coach Greg Wells. “I want to rec- 
ognize him and to highlight the nice job he has done 
serving as a transition,” Cole says. “This is his 17" 
year as an assistant here, so not only was he familiar 
with the guys already on the team, but he was famil- 
iar with me, as | played under him.” 


Cole has high hopes for this year’s squad. “We 
haye received wonderful contributions from our 
pitching staff and in particular our four primary 
starting pitchers, seniors Dan O’Connor, Kevin 
Foley and Aaron Ciullo as well as junior Billy Gam- 
ache,” Cole said. 

In addition to the pitching staff, players and 
coaches are going to rely on the other four seniors to 
lead the team to a sueeessful season. 

Cole recognizes the team’s four captains, in- 
fielders’Kevin Harutunian and Paul Szwedo, catcher 
Kyle Hildebrand and left-fielder, co-captain Kevin 
Koscsou ms 3 


Rags ene nee ey 


See BASEBALL on Page 22 


sees 


team tallied its first season win, 4-3. 

The team faced 17"-ranked Florida Gulf Coast in a 
doubleheader to cap off the week. Newton said it helped 
increase the team’s intensity, and, despite the 8-0 and 3-0 
outcomes, the team made a great effort. 

“We were able to stay close in one of the games play- 
ing them to a 3-0 loss with many great things happening in 
the game,” Newton said. 

Wrapping up the trip, Newton said she was pleased 
with everyone’s efforts, from the seniors to the first- 
years. 

“The freshmen got their feet wet and were able to see 
what it takes to play in college this week,” she said. 

First-year Ashley Harkins has settled into the catcher 
position, a position she has never played, and was able to 
throw out some runners stealing, Newton said. O'Connor 
emerged as a very dominate pitcher during spring break. 





Batter Paul Szwedo earned a two-out walk in the home opener against 
Norwich University on March 30. The Knights won 10-7. 


